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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

The True Story of my Life: a Sketch. By Hans 
Christian Andersen. Translated by Mary Ho- 
witt, 12mo, pp. 298. London, Longmans. 

Tue translator may congratulate herself on the 

good fortune which enables her to publish this 

book at this time. Long and highly admired at a 

distance, and his waigings established with a most 

popular hold on the mind of England, Herr An- 
dersen has now been three weeks amongst us, in 
the literary and refined society of London, con- 
verting that admiration and popularity into warm 
personal regard, affectionate esteem, and cherished 
friendships. Every one who has met him is de- 
lighted with his character, in which is united to 
acknowledged originality of genius and poetic 
imagination, a simplicity the most captivating, 
and a candour and truth of that rare nature which 
lays the individual soul, as it were, open to the 
view of the most heedless observer, Some one 
has spoken of the peril which must attend the 
having a window in your breast; Andersen has 
such a window, and, instead of exposing him to 
inconveniency or danger, it seems to invite no 
other feelings but those which do honour to our 
common humanity —~sincere regard, entire con- 
fidence, and unworldly love. To us it has been 

a kind of ve curiosity to study the 

influence of his perfect unreserve and transpar- 

ent singleness of being upon all around him. 

Those approaching in any degree his own ideal 

temperament are strangely excited; the mode- 

rately sensitive are charmed into a correspond- 
ing exaltation; and even the circles indurated 
by habits of business, and active pursuits in 
life, appear to breathe another air, and to have 
discovered that there are existences and enjoy- 
ments of a superior order—and all reflected from 
the conversation and conduct of one natural man! 
We can assure our distant readers that this is no 
fanciful picture; in his sphere Hans Christian An- 
dersen is the counterpart of Jenny Lind, that pure 
and noble representative of the other sex, and 
bright ornament of a profession beset with diffi- 
culties and temptations fearful to contemplate. In 

London, as throughout every land where he has tra- 

velled, Andersen has been received with marked dis- 

tinction ; and here, short of royalty, has, we believe, 
had very favourable impressions made upon him by 
every class with which he has become acquainted, 

from the highest to the humblest admirers of his li- 

terary fame. And this little volume will enhance 

as well as generalise the sympathy which his visit 

* to us has created. It is; indeed, a delicious and 
refreshing piece of autobiography ; and the earlier 
years, especially, described in a manner so touch- 
ing that few will be able to peruse the narrative 
without being moved to a tone of grateful_senti- 
ment akin to the spirit in which the True Story 
istold. From such a revelation it is impossible to 
rise not wiser and better. 

_ With regard to the work itself, there is a little 

jar at the outset, where an incongenial preface 

talks of pecuniary interests, which had nothing to 
do in such a place, and brings the trading of book- 
making into far too close a proximity with matter 

80 essentially opposite. It is a harsh discord, a 

crash, to prelude a beautiful harmony. We are 

glad to get away from it. : 

“ My life (in another and more pleasing strain 
says our Danish friend, ‘Only a Fiddler’) is a 
lovely story, happy and full of incident. If, when 
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I was a boy, and went forth into the world poor 
and friendless, a good fairy had met me and said, 
‘ Choose now thy own course through life, and the 
object for which thou wilt strive, and then, accord- 
ing to the development of thy mind, and as reason 
requires, I will guide and defend thee to its attain- 
ment,’ my fate could not, even then, have been 
directed more happily, more prudently, or better. 
The history of my life will say to the world what it 
says to me—There is a loving God, who directs 
all things for the best. ad bd ® 

* The Danish islands are possessed of beautiful 
beech-woods, and corn and clover fields: they re- 
semble gardens on a great seale. Upon one of 
these green islands, Faunen, stands Odense, the 
place of my birth. Odense is called after the 
pagan god Odin, who, as tradition states, lived 
here: this place is the capital of the province, and 
lies twenty-two Danish miles from Copenhagen. 
In the year 1805 there lived here, in a small mean 
room, a young married couple, who were extremely 
attached to each other: “he was a shoemaker, 
scarcely twenty-two years old, a man of a richly 
gifted and truly poetical mind. His wife, a few 
years older than himself, was ignorant of life and 
of the world, but possessed a heart full of love. 
The young man had himself made his shoemaking 
bench, and the bedstead with which he began 
housekeeping ; this bedstead he had made out of 
the wooden frame which had borne only a short 
time before the coffin of the deceased Count 
Trampe, as he lay in state, and the remnants of 
the black cloth on the wood-work kept the fact 
still in remembrance. Instead of a noble corpse, 
surrounded by crape and wax-lights, here lay, on 
the 2d of April, 1805, a living and weeping child 
—that was myself, Hans Christian Andersen. 
During the first day of my existence my father is 
said to have sate by the bed and read aloud in 
Holberg; but I cried all the time. ‘ Wilt thou go 
to sleep, or listen quietly ?’ it is reported that my 
father aske¢ in joke; but I still cried on; and 
even in the church, when I was taken to be bap- 
tised, I cried so loudly that the preacher, who was 
a passionate man, said,‘ The young one screams 
like a cat!’ which words my mother never forgot. 
A poor emigrant, Gomar, who stood as godfather, 
consoled her in the meantime by saying, that the 
louder I cried as a child, all the more beautifully 
should I sing when I grew older. Our little 
room, which was almost filled with the shoe- 
maker’s bench, the bed, and my crib, was the 
abode of my childhood; the walls, however, were 
covered with pictures, and over the work-bench 
was @ heat containing books and songs.” 

Andersen inherited his inclination to genius 
from the father’s, and not, as is more usually the 
case, from the mother’s side; and almost every 
circumstance with which his childhood was sur- 
rounded, he informs us, tended to excite his 
imagination. Readers will hardly perceive that 
inherent quality in them; and perhaps, like our- 
selves, be more apt to attribute their effects to 
the innate disposition of the poor dreamy boy. 
The bent of his mind was-developed even in in- 
fancy, and of him, if ever of any creature born, 
it may truly be affirmed Poeta nascitur. A lunatic 
asylum, a weak-minded r, a fond old 
grandmother, and a few trite incidents, produced 
the indelible impressions to which he alludes, and 
he proceeds to say: 

““T very seldom 
at school | took little interest in their games, but 
remained sitting within doors. At home I had 


pores with other boys: even 


playthings enough, which my father made for me. 
My greatest delight was in making clothes for my 
dolls, or in stretching out one of my mother’s 
| aprons between the wall and two sticks before a 
| currant-bush which I had planted in the yard, and 
| thus to gaze in between the sun-illumined leaves. 
| I was a singularly dreamy child, and so constantly 
went about with my eyes shut, as at last to give 
the impression of having weak sight, although the 
|sense of sight was especially cultivated by me. 
| Sometimes, during the harvest, my mother went 
into the field to glean. I accompanied her, and we 
went, like Ruth in the Bible, to glean in the rich 
fields of Boaz. One day we went to a place the 
bailiff of which was well known for being a man of 
a rude and savage disposition. We sawjim coming 
with a huge whip in his hand, and my Mother and 
all the others ran away. I had wooden shoes on 
my bare feet, and in my haste I lost these, and then 
the thorns pricked me so that I could not run, and 
thus I was left behind and alone. The man came 
up and lifted his whip to strike me, when I looked 
him in the face and involuntarily exclaimed : ‘ How 
dare you strike me, when God can see it?’ The 
strong, stern man looked at me, and at once be- 
came mild; he patted me on my cheeks, asked me 
my name, and gave me money. When I brought 
this to my mother and shewed it her, she said to 
the others, ‘ He is a strange child, my Hans Chris- 
tian; every body is kind to him: this bad fellow 
even has given him money.’ I grew up pious and 
superstitious. I had no idea of want or need; to 
be sure my parents had only sufficient to livefrom ~ 
day to day, but I at least had plenty of every thing ; 
an old woman altered my father’s clothes for me. 
Now and then I went with my parents to the thea- 
tre, where the first representations which I saw 
were in German. Das Donauweibchen: was the fa- 
vourite piece of the whole city; there, however, I 
saw, for the first time, Holberg’s ‘ Village Politi- 
cians’ treated as an opera. The first impression 
which a theatre and the crowd assembled there 
made upon me was, at all events, no sign of any 
thing poetical slumbering in me; for my first ex- 
clamation on seeing so many people was, ‘ Now, if 
we only had as many caske of butter as there are 
people here, then I would eat lots of butter!’ The 
theatre, however, soon became my favourite place, 
but, as I could only very seldom go there, I ac- 
quired the friendship of the man who carried out 
the play-bills, and he gave me one every day. With 
this I seated myself in a-corner and imagined an 
entire play, according to the name of the piece and 
the characters init. That was my first, uncon- 
scious poetising.”’ 

Thus we go on to his father’s death, who woke 
one morning in delirium, and the issue is thus re- 
lated : 

‘My mother immediately sent me, not to the 
physician, but to a so-called wise woman some 
miles from Odense. I went to her. She ques- 
tioned me, measured my arm with a woollen thread, 
made extraordinary signs, and at last laid a green 
twig upon my breast. It was, she said, a piece of 
the same kind of tree upon which the Saviour was 
crucified. ‘Go now,’ said she, ‘ by the river side 
towards home. If your father will die this time, 
then you will meet his ghost.” My anxiety and 
distress may be imagined,—I, who was so full of 
superstition, and whose imagination was so easily 
excited. ‘And thou hast not met any thing, hast 
thou?’ inquired my mother when I got home. I 
assured her, with beating heart, that I had not. 
| My father died the third day after that. His corpse 
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lay on the bed; I therefore slept with my mother. 
A cricket chirped the whole night through. ‘ He 
is dead,’ said my mother, addressing it; .‘ thou 
needest not call him. The ice maiden has fetched 
him.’ I understood what she meant. I recollected 
that, in the winter before, when our window panes 
were frogen, my father pointed to them and shewed 
us a figure as that of a maiden with outstretched 
arms. ‘She is come to fetch me,’ said he, in 
jest. And now, when he lay dead on the bed, my 
ther r bered this, and it occupied my 
thoughts also. He was buried in St. Knud's 
churchyard, by the door on the left-hand side 
eoming from the altar. My grandmother planted 
roses upon his grave. There are now in the self- 
same place two strangers’ graves, and the grass 
rows green upon them also. After my father’s 
death, I was entirely left to myself. My mother 
went out washing. Isat alone at home with my 
little theatre, made dolls’ clothes, and read plays.” 
From the very beginning we accordingly behold 
the extraordinary course of an extraordinary being; 
who attracted much notice, and was moved on in 
the world by a series of adoptions, preferences, and 
accidents, which curiously exhibit the condition of 
Danish soggty, and partake of a sort of patriarchal 
simplicity resembling the olden times of England, 
before “the march of intellect,”’ and the “ progress 
of wealth and civilisation,” could be so loudly 
boasted, In spite of the partialities his remark- 
able precocity created, Andersen had many severe 
riyations to suffer; and it was happy for him he 
ad an imaginary world of his own to retire to, 
when pressed by the bitter necessities of the real. 
He got his schooling some way or another — was 
noticed and recommended, but also rebuffed and al- 
most persecuted. His sensations under these vary- 
ing circumstances are painted with inimitable live- 
liness; the characteristics of his youth are precisely 
those of his mature years—a naked soul! 
Even so unclothed he is thrust into the every- 
day world, and goes to Copenhagen. 
“ My mother packed up my clothes in a small 
bundle, and made a bargain with the driver of a 





—_ carriage to take me back with him to Copen- 


agen for three rix dollars banco. The afternoon 
on which we were to set out came, and my mother 
accompanied me to the city-gate. Here stood my 
old grandmother; in the last few years her beauti- 
ful hair had become grey; she fell upon my neck 
and wept, without being able to speak a word. I 
was myself deeply affected. And thus we parted. 
T saw her no more; she died in the following year. 
I do not even know her grave; she sleeps in the 
poor-house burial-ground.” 

We will not follow the hundred little turns of 
his fortunes, enumerate his first attempts asd pro- 
ductions, either for the stage or publication, nor 
dwell upon the harsh, and, we may add, stupid criti- 
cisms with which the periodicals of his own country 
deayoured to crush his earlier and even his later 
labours, when all Europe rang with their praise. 
A small pension from King Frederick the Sixth 
enabled him to pursue his education at Slagelse, 
the account of which is extremely interesting, but 
we can ill illustrate it, though we try a few long 
‘extracts. 

* On Sunday afternoons it was my delight to go 
to the castle of Antvorskov, at that time only half 
ruinous, and once a monastery, where I pursued 
the excavating of the ruined cellars, as if it had 
‘been a Pompeii. I also often rambled to the efu- 
cifix of St. Anders, which stands upon one of the 
heights of Slagelse, and which is one of the wooden 
crosses erected in the time of Catholicism in Den- 
mark. St. Anders was a priest in Slagelse, and 
travelled to the Holy Land; on the last day he re- 
mained so long praying on the holy grave, that the 
ship sailed away without him. Vexed at this cir- 
cumstance, he walked along the shore, where a 
man met bim riding on an ass, and took him up with 
him. Immediately he fell asleep, and when he 
-awoke he heard the bells of Slagelse ringing. He 
‘lay upon the (Hvilehdi) hill of rest; where the 





cross now stands. He was at home a year anda 
day before the ship returned, which had sailed 
away without him, and an angel had borne him 
home. The legend, and the place where he woke, 
were both favourites of mine. From this spot I 
could see the ocean and Funen, Here I could 
indulge my fancies; when at home, my sense of 
duty chained my thoughts only to my books. 

‘The happiest time, however, was when once on 
a Sunday, Milet the wood was green, I went to 
the city of Soré, two (Danish) miles from Slagelse, 
and which lies in the midst of woods surrounded by 
lakes. Here is an academy for the nobility founded 
by the poet Holberg. Everything layin a conven- 
tual stillness, I visited here the poet Ingemann, 
who had just married, and who held a situation as 
teacher; he had already received me kindly in Co- 
penhagen, but here his reception of me was still 
more kind. His life in this place seemed to me 
like a beautiful story; flowers and vines twined 
around the window; thé rooms were adorned with 
the portraits of distinguished poets and other pic- 
tures. We sailed upon the lake with an olian 
harp made fast toa the mast. Ingemann talked so 
cheerfully, and his excellent amiable wife treated 
me as ifshe were an elder sister: I loved these 
people. Our friendship has grown with years. 
I have been from that time almost every summer 
a welcome guest there, and I have experienced 
that there are people in whose society one is made 
better as it were; that which is bitter passes 
away, and the whole world appears in sunlight. 
Among the pupils in the academy of nobles there 
were two who made verses; they knew that I did 
the same, and they attached themselves to me. 
The one was Petit, who afterwards, certainly with 
the best intention, but not faithfully, translated 
several of my books; the other, the poet Karl 
Bagger, one of the most gifted men who has come 
forward in Danish literature, but who has been 
unjustly judged. His poems are full of fresh- 
ness and originality; his story, ‘The Life of my 
Brother,’ is a clever book, by the critique on which 
the Danish ‘ Monthly Review of Literature’ has 
proved that it does not understand how to give 
judgment. These two academicians were very dif- 
ferent from me; life rushed rejoicingly through 
their veins; I was sensitive and childlike.” 

The rector of the school did not enter in the 
slightest into the character of his pupil, but mocked 
and thwarted what he deemed to be only idle follies. 
Once ‘‘ he came direct from Copenhagén where he 
had heard it said that I had read in company one 
of my own poems. He looked at me with a pene- 
trating glance, and commanded me to bring him 
the poem, when, if he found in it one spark of 
poetry, he would forgive me. I tremblingly brought 
to him‘ The Dying Child ;’ he read it and pro- 
nounced it to be sentimentality and idle trash. He 
gave way freely to his anger. If he had believed 
that I wasted my time in writing verses, or that I 
was of a nature which required a severe treatment, 
then his intention would have been good; but he 
could not pretend this. But from this day forward 
my situation was more unfortunate than ever; I 
suffered so severely in my mind that I was very 
near sinking under it. That was the darkest, the 
most unhappy time of my life. Just then one of 
the masters went to Copenhagen and related to Col- 
lin exactly what I had to bear, and immediately he 
removed me from the school and from the rector’s 
house. When, in taking leave of him, I thanked 
him for the kindness which I had received from 
him, the passionate man cursed me, and ended by 
saying that I should never become a student, that 
my verses would grow mouldy on the floor of the 
bookseller’s shop, and that I myself should end my 
days in a mad-house. I trembled to my innermost 
being and Jefthim. Several years afterwards, when 
my writings were read, when the ‘ Improvisatore’ 
first came out, | met himin Copenhagen ; he offered 
me his hand in a conciliatory manner, and said that 
he had erred respecting me and had treated me 
wrong; but it now wa? all the same to me, The 


heavy, dark days had also produced their blessing 
in my life.’ 

A singular reaction took place. He states, “Thy 
which wag an error in me, and which became very 
perceptible, was a pleasure which I had, not jy 
jesting with, but in playing with my best feelings, 
and in regarding the understanding as the mos, 
important thing in the world,. The rector hai 
completely mistaken my undisguisedly candid ang 
sensitive character; my excitable feelings were 
made ridiculous, and thrown back upon them. 
selves; and now, when I could freely advance 
upon the way to my object, this change shewed 
itselfin me, From severe suffering I did not rush 
into libertinism, but into an erroneous endeavour 
to appear other than I was. I ridiculed feeling, 
and fancied that I had quite thrown it aside; and 
yet I could be made wretched for a whole day, if 
[ met with a sour countenance where I expected 
a friendly one, Every poem which I had formerly 
written with tears I now parodied, or gave it a 
ludicrous refrain; one of which I called ‘ The La. 
ment of the Kitten,’ another, ‘The Sick Poet’ 
The few poems which I wrote at that time were 
all of a-humorous character: a complete change 
had passed over me; the stunted plant was reset, 
and now began to put forth new shoots.” 

By 1829, he was confessedly one of the foremost 
youthful poets. “ Still (he tells) [ devoted myself 
industriously to study; so that in September 1829 
I passed my Examen philologicum et philosophicum, 
and brought out the first collected edition of my 
poems, which met with great praise. Life lay 
bright with sunshine before me.” 

Soon after this, his first and apparently only love- 
affair occurred ; and that must not be passed over, 
In 1830, he visited Jutland. Poems sprung 
forth upon paper, but of the comic fewer and fewer, 
Sentiment, which I had go often derided, would 
now be avenged, I arrived, in the course of my 
journey, at the house of a rich family in a small 
city; and here suddenly a new world opened be- 
fore me,—an immense world, which yet could be 
contained in four lines, which I wrote at that time; 

A pair of dark eyes fixed my sight, 

They were my world, my home, my delight, 

The soul beamed in them, and childlike peace, 

And never on earth will their memory cease. 
New plans of life ocoupied me. I would give up 
writing poetry,—-to what could it lead? I would 
study theology, and b a preacher; I had only 
one thought, and that was she. But it was self- 
delusion: she loved another; she married him. 
It was not till several years later that I felt and 
acknowledged that it was best, both for her and 
for myself, that things had fallen out as they were. 
She had no idea, perhaps, how deep my feeling 
for her had been, or what an influence it produced 
in me. She had become the excellent wife of a 
good man, and a happy mother, God’s blessing 
rest upon her!" 

His future travels and publications have been 
so fully noticed in the Literary Gazette, from year 
to year, that we may safely skip over their particu- 
lars—the increase of pension from his sovereign, 
the honours conferred on him by the King of Prus- 
sia and other rulers, who feel the worth of litera- 
ture, and identify themselves with its glories; the 
immense fame which gathered around him through- 
out Germany, and its diffusion over Italy, the East, 
and Britain, Only at home was the prophet least 
appreciated. On his travels, he tells us many 
pleasing anecdotes of Thorwaldsen, Rachel, and a 
hundred other persons of note, with whom he met 
and formed intimacies. In 1840 he first saw Jenny 
Lind in Copenhagen, and in the autumn of 1813 
she returned thither, when we read: 

“ Qne of my friends, our clever ballet-master, 
Bournonville, who has married a Swedish lady, a 
friend of Jenny Lind, informed me of her arrival 
here, and told me that she remembered me very 
kindly, and that now she had read my writings. 
He entreated me to go with him to her, and to em- 
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a few parts at the Theatre Royal; I should, he 
said, be then quite enchanted with what.I should 
hear. I was not now received as a stranger; she cor- 
dially extended to me her hand, and spoke of my 
writings, and of Miss Fredrika Bremer, who also 
was her affectionate friend. The conversation soon 
turned to her appearance in Copenhagen, and of 
this Jenny Lind declared that she stood in fear. 
*] have never made my appearance,’ said she, 
‘out of Sweden ; every body in my native land is 
so affectionate and kind to me, and if I made my 
appearance in Copenhagen, and should be hissed ! 
—I dare not venture on it!’ I said, that I, it was 
true, could not pass judgment on her singing, be- 
cause I had never heard it, neither did I know 
how she acted; but nevertheless I was convinced 
that such was the disposition at this moment in 
‘Copenhagen, that only a moderate voice and some 
knowledge of acting would be successful ; I believed 
that she might safely venture, Bournonvilles’s per- 
suasion obtained for the Copenhageners the greatest 
enjoyment which they ever had. Jenny Lind made 
her first appearance — them as Alice in 
‘ Robert le Diable,’-—it was like a new revelation 
in the realms of art, the youthful fresh voice forced 
itself into every heart; here reigned truth and na- 
ture; every thing was full of meaning and intelli- 
gence. At one concert Jenny Lind sang her 
Swedish songs; there was something so peculiar 
in this, so bewitching ; people thought nothing 
about the concert-room, the popular melodies ut- 
tered by a being so purely feminine, and bearing 
the universal stamp of genius, exercised their om- 
nipotent sway—the whole of Copenhagen was in 
raptures. Jenny Lind was the first singer to 
whom the Danish students gave a serenade: 
torches blazed around the hospitable villa where 
the serenade was given: she expressed her thanks 
by again singing some Swedish songs, and I then 
saw her hasten Into the darkest corner and weep 
for emotion. ‘ Yes, yes,’ said she, ‘I will exert 
myself; I will endeavour, I will be better qualified 
than IT am when J again come to Copénhagen.’ 
On the stage, she was the great artiste, who rose 
above all those around her; at home, in her own 
chamber, a sensitive young girl with all the hu- 
mility and piety of a child, Her appearance in 
Copenhagen made an epoch in the history of our 
opera; it shewed me art in its sanctity—I had 
beheld one of its vestals. She journeyed back to 
Stockholm, and from thence Fredrika Bremer wrote 
tome: ‘With regard to Jenny Lind as a singer, 
we are both of us perfectly agreed; she stands as 
high as any artist of our time can stand; but as yet 
you do not know her in her full greatness. Speak 
to her about her art, and you will wonder at the 
expansion of her mind, and will see her counten- 
ance beaming wiih inspiration. Converse then 
with her of God, and of the holiness of religion, 
and you will see tears in those innocent eyes; she 
is great as an artist, but she is still greater in her 
pure human existence!’ 

“In the following year I was in Berlin; the 
conversation .with Meyerbeer turned upon Jenny 
Lind; he had heard her sing the Swedish songs 
and was transported by them, ‘ But how does she 
act?’ asked he. I spoke in raptures of her act- 
ing, and gave him_at the same time some idea of 
her representation of Alice. He said to me that 
a it might be possible for him to determine 
cher to come to Berlin. It is sufficiently well 
known that she made her appearance there, threw 
every one into astonishment and delight, and won 
for herself in Germany a European name. Last 
autumn she came again to Copenhagen, and the 
enthusiasm was incredible; the glory of renown 
makes genius perceptible to every one. People 
bivouacked regularly before the theatre, to obtain 
a ticket. Jenny Lind appeared still greater than 
ever in her art, because they had an opportunity of 
seeing her in many and such exttemely different 
parts, Her Norma is plastic; owe attitude might 
Serve as the most beautiful model to a sculptor, 
and yet people felt that these were the inspiration 


of the moment, and had not been studied before 
the glass. Norma is no raving Italian; she is the 
suffering, sorrowing woman—the woman possessed 
of a heart to sacrifice herself for an unfortunate 
rival—the woman to whom, in the violence of the 
moment, the thought may suggest itself of mur- 
dering the children of a faithless lover, but who is 
immediately disarmed when she gazes into the 
eyes of the innocent ones. * Norma, thou holy 
priestess,’ sings the chorus, and Jenny Lind has 
comprehended and shews to us this holy priestess 
in the aria, ‘Casta diva.” In Copenhagen she 
sang all her parts in Swedish, and the other singers 
sang theirs in Danish, and the two kindred lan- 
guages mingled very beautifully together; there 
was no jarring; even in the ‘ Daughter of the 
Regiment,’ where there is a deal of dialogue, the 
Swedish had something agreeable—and what act- 
ing! nay, the word itself is a contradiction—it was 
nature; anything as true never before appeared 
on the stage. She shews us perfectly the true 
child of nature grown up in the camp, but an 
inborn nobility pervades every movement. The 
‘ Daughter of the Regiment’ and the ‘Somnam- 
bule’ are certainly Jenny Lind’s most unsurpass- 
able parts; no second can take their places in 
these beside her. People laugh—they cry; it does 
them as much good as going to church; they be- 
come better for it. People feel that God is in art ; 
and where God stands before us face to face there 
is a holy church. 

“¢There will not in a whole century,’ said 
Mendelssohn, speaking to me of Jenny Lind, ‘ be 
born another being so gifted as she ;’ and his words 
expressed my full conviction; one feels as she 
makes her appearance on the stage, that she is a 
pure vessel, from which a holy draught will be 
presented to us. There is not any thing which 
can lessen the impression which Jenny Lind’s 
greatness on the stage makes, except her own per- 
sonal character at home. An intelligent and child- 
like disposition exercises here its astonishing 
power; she is happy; belonging, as it were, no 
longer to the world, a peaceful, quiet home, is the 
object of her thoughts—and yet she loves art with 
her whole soul, and feels her vocation in it. A 
noble, pious disposition like hers cannot be spoiled 
by homage. On one occasion only did I hear her 
express her joy in her talent and her self-con- 
sciousness. It was during her last residence in 
Copenhagen. Almost every evening she appeared 
either in the opera or at concerts; every hour was 
in requisition. She heard ofa society, the object 
of which was, to assist unfortunate children, and to 
take them out of the hands of their parents by 
whom they were misused, and compelled either to 
beg or steal, and to place them in other and better 
circumstances. Benevoleut people subscribed an- 
nually a small sum each for their support, never- 
theless the means for this excellent purpose were 
small. ‘ But have I not still a disengaged eve- 
ning?’ said she; ‘let me give a night’s perform- 
ance for the benefit of these poor children; but we 
will have double prices!’ Such a performance 
was given, and returned large proceeds; when she 
was informed of this, and, that by this means, a 
number of poor children would be benefited for 
several years, her countenance beamed, and the 
tears filled her eyes. ‘ It is however beautiful,’ 
said she, ‘ that I can sing so!’ I value her with 
the whole feeling of a brother, and I regard myself 
as happy that I know-and understand such a spirit. 
God give to her that peace, that quiet happiness, 
which she wishes for herself! Through Jenny 
Lind I first became sensible of the holiness there 
is in art; through her I learned that one must 
forget oneself in the service of the Supreme. No 
books, no men have had a better or a more en- 
nobling influence on me as the poet, than Jenny 
Lind; and I therefore have spoken of her so long 
and so warmly here.” 

Comment would injure this delicious picture. 





We pass to an anecdote of another famous person: 
aft visited with the Baroness Decken, for the 


first time, the celebrated and clever painter Retzsch, 
who has published the bold outlines of Goethe, 
Shakspere, &c. He lives a sort of Arcadian life 
among lowly vineyards on the way to Meissen. 
Every year he makes a present to his wife, on her 
birthday, of a new drawing, and always one of his 
best; the collection has grown through a course of 
years to a valuable album, which she, if he die be- 
fore her, is to publish. Among the many glorious 
ideas there, one struck me as peculiar; the Flight 
into Egypt. It is night; every one sleeps in the 
picture,—Mary, Joseph, the flowers and the shrubs, 
nay even the ass which carries her—all, except the 
child Jesus, who, with open round countenance, 
watches over and illumines all. I related one of 
my stories to him, and for this I received a lovely 
drawing,—a beautiful young girl hiding herself 
behind the mask of an old woman; thus should 
the eternally youthful soul, with its blooming love- 
liness, peép forth from behind the old mask of the 
fairy-tale. Retzsch’s pictures are rich in thought, 
full of beauty, and a genial spirit.” 

But we must now conclude; and as everybody 
will read the book, we need not care so much for 
the imperfections of our review of it. We do nct 
know whether it is translated from Danish or Ger- 
man (probably the latter); but at any rate the fol- 
lowing remarks on style and translation from the 
pen of the author, are very apposite.* At Olden- 
burg he writes : 

“IT received in this foreign court, especially, 
many unlooked-for.favours. At the Eisendeckers, 
and at the house of the parents of my friend Beau- 
lieu—the Privy-Counsellor Beaulieu, at Olden- 
burg, I heard several times my little stories read 
in German. I can read Danish very well, as it 
ought to be read, and I can give to it perfectly the 
expression which ought to be given in reading: 
there is in the Danish language a.power which 
cannot be transfused into a translation; the Dan- 
ish language is peculiarly excellent for this spe- 
cies of fiction. The stories have a something 
strange to me in German; it is difficult for me in 
reading it to put my Danish soul into it; my pro- 
nunciation of the German also is feeble, and with 
particular words I must, as it were, use an effort 
to bring them out,—and yet people everywhere in 
Germany have had great interest in hearing me 
read them aloud. I can very well believe that the 
foreign pronunciation in the reading of these tales 
may be easily permitted, because this foreign man- 
ner approaches, in this instance, to the childlike ; 
it gives a natural colouring to the reading. I saw 
everywhere that the most distinguished men and 
women of the most highly cultivated minds, lis- 
tened to me with interest; people entreated me to 
read, andI did so willingly. I read for the first 
time my stories in a foreign tongue, and at a 
foreign court, before the Grand Duke of Olden- 
burg and a little select circle.” 

A great treat; as is (we repeat) everything con- 
nected with this truly excellent man, delightful 
poet, and original and fertile author. We will not 
again go over the encomiums with which we began 
this paper ; but we will say, that there is not a syl- 
lable of flattery or rose-colouring in them ; for it is 
‘impossible to meet with him even for an hour 
without feeling a degree of personal attachment, 
inspired by a character understood at one glance, 
and the more it is seen made only the more ad- 
mirable. 





CINDERELLA IN VERSE. 

The Lady Ella; or, the Story of Cinderella in Verse. 
Pp. 151. James Burns; Grant and Griffith. 

We could hardly have believed our childish fa- 

vourite, Cinderella, susceptible of being clothed 

in a new dress, and possessing the same powers 





* Mrs. Howitt’s translation, especially towards the 
close, is not done with particular care or attention to 
correct style. For example, we read, p. 275, of an artist 
** during @ journey of several years,” meaning a struggling 
period; and p. 91, of a yessel “ full to overflowing wit 
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over the youthful mind. But such transformation 
as the bountiful Fairy made in the garb of the 
oppressed Cinder-wench, has the graceful poetess 
made in her storied appearance. It is a charming 
composition, neither too simple for elder, nor too 
ornate for younger readers. The happy medium is 
hit; and what is yet more commendable, a love of 
virtue is gently infused throughout, without a sem- 
blance of schooling or lesson-giving. With this 
deservedly high character we will dismiss the Lady 
Ella, warmly recommending the verse which paints 
cher trials, goodness, and final reward, to all our 
readers; for we heartily agree with one of the 
stanzas: 


“ Then a fig for the ‘ Useful Knowledge’ plan, 
So provokingly sage and sour, 


That would make of the child a dwarfish man, 
Despoiled of his childhood’s dower. 


Alas, for the loss of the ready ear 


For the unexplain’d and strange! 
And is not the science bought all too dear 
That bringeth such work-day change ?”’ 


But though we do not venture on any quotation 
from the well-known tale, we will do the fair writer 
a morsel of justice by exhibiting her talent ina 
few lines from the close, addressed to “ the little 
boy whom it may concern :”’ 

** Dear little Harry, like many a child, 

Is by foolish fancies full oft beguil’d. 

Labour he likes not; to spell and to read 

He thinks is a terrible trouble indeed. 

To look at a picture, to list to a tale, : 

Is pleasant enough; but his potenee would fail 

To read for himself, though he liketh well 

Of the Lady Ella to hear me tell ; 

And his favourite pastime of late hath been 

To act over again the fairy scene. 

*Tis a laughable thing to see him stand 
’ Flourishing proudly an osier wand, 
| Slapping at this thing, or slapping at that— 
At the tail of our cat for the tail of a rat, 
And thinking, ‘ Dear me! with the help of a fay, 
What wonderful things I would do every day! 
J * * . a 
True, ‘ learning is better than house or land,’ 
But Harry thinks ‘ not than a fairy's wand!’ 
And so, when a troublesome task is set, 

He longs for the Fairy Lucinet ; ‘ 

And, instead of striving with right good will, 

Determin’d his duty at once to fulfi @ 

Dreaming, or chafing, he finds at the last 

The task must be learned though school-time be past. 

Now, if Harry would well to my tale attend, 

Not skipping at once to its marvellous end, 

He wou ace that with fairy assistance too 

There was somewhat to learn and somewhat to do— 

To | seprseerd Meeyrd and meekly obey, 

Were poor Ella’s lessons for many a day ; 

And well had she learn’d them before she met 

With the kind little Fairy Lucinet. 


More difficult lessons were hers by far 

Than those which are given to Harry are; 

And if he, like her, would at once obey, 

He need not sigh for the help of a fay.” 

This is the right way to write for the instruction 
and guidance of early years ; and the whole of this 
pretty volume mingles similar sensible advice and 
good sentiments with the well-told incidents of 
the story. 


* 








SYRIA. 
A Voice from Lebanon; with the Life and Travels of 
_ . Assaad y Kayat. Pp. 436. Madden and Co. 
Tue Orientalism of this volume is both curious 
and entertaining. The sketches of religion and 
social life in Syria, and the autobiography of the 
writer, combine to furnish a whole in which there 
is considerable novelty of manner and interest of 
matter. His several missionary visits to England, 
and first officially with the Persian Princes, and 
delivering lectures as well as using other exertions 
on behalf of an association for the diffusion, of 
Christian education among his countrymen, are 
not the least characteristic of the traits which en- 
liven his page. Ez. gr. he tells an audience : 
“But it is whispered about, that cheats have 
visited you lately, who collected money under 
false pretences, and that you will not be imposed 
on any more. It is hard that a good cause should 
suffer for a bad one. This would not be just; it 
would be like the Eastern story of the unrighteous 
judge, which [ will now relate. 


In former times’ 





there was a thief in a great ‘city, who, one night 
broke into, the shop.of.a »poor, weaver, who had 
happened to. leave, his wheel standing near, the 
door, so that. when the thief in the darkness of the 
night was feeling for, the cloth, he fell against the 
wheel, and. one of the spokes, entered his eye, and 
plucked it.out.. The thief, sadly grieved at, this 
calamity, went to complain.to, the judge,, who, 
being well bribed, sympathised with,.the.thief, and 
gave sentence for vengeance on. the poor, weaver, 
who was sent for to the hall ofjustice, and received 
a severe rebuke for having placed his wheel at the 
entrance of his shop; and, ‘an eye-for.an eye,’ he 
was to lose one of his eyes. The poor.weaver was 
so astonished, that he was unable to utter a word, 
or to ask what business the rascal had in his shop ; 
but he quietly drew near to the judge, and put a 
few gold pieces into his hand, and kissing it, said, 
‘Oh, my lord, you are quite right, the innocent 
man must be avenged for the loss of his eye; but 
I am a poor man, and have a family who depend 
upon my labour. I throw the shuttle on two sides, 
and each time I require the use of my two eyes; 
indeed, I cannot work without both. My next- 
door neighbour is a pipe-maker, and whenever he 
makes a hole in a pipe, he shuts one eye to see 
with the other if it be right, and if the pipe is 
straight. Thus he wants only one eye, and can 
spare the other. If you will avenge the complain- 
ant by taking the pipe-maker’s eye,.we shall all 
have our respective wants supplied. The thief 
will have his revenge, I shall keep my two. eyes, 
and the pipe-maker will get rid of his superfluous 
eye.’ The judge was pleased, and sent for the pipe- 
maker, to repair his pipe. The poor fellow placed 
it against his eye to see if it was all straight, and 
the judge asked why he shut the other eye. He 
replied, in order to see better. Then said the 
judge, ‘ We will take your eye, for you do not 
want it;’ and thus the judgment ended. Now, my 
good friends, if because somebody has deceived 
you, I am to be considered responsible, your de- 
cision will be very much like that of the judge I 
have just been describing. (The hall echoed with 
laughter and applause, which¥asted for more than 
ten minutes; I then proceeded): I solicit your 
benevolence and your prayers for the society, and 
the means to enable my-coimittee to pursue their 
holy work, and complete the education of the 
young Syrians now under their charge, for the 
purpose of establishing a native agency. I leave 
It to you to judge whether this is not a cause 
worthy of your benevolence.” 

We do not know when we have met with a bet- 
ter story in the homely way of illustration ; but we 
like also, pretty well, Assaad’s view of the means 
by which influence in England is to be acquired : 

“ After a lengthened residence, and much obser- 
vation, (he says) I found that English society is 
chiefly based on introduction. . Thus, if a person 
is introduced into a family by one of their friends 
or acquaintances, he is immediately indorsed as a 
bill of exchange, and this indorsement will carry 
him through the whole circle of society: provided 
the original introduction be good, very few will in- 

uire about the religion or business of the person 
thus introduced. It will be left to the parties to 
find out these particulars if they like; but .in 
general this is not sought. Not unfrequently, cu- 
riosity is the only motive for forming his acquaint- 
ance; and if he has about him any peculiarity of 
dress, colour, or language; thousands will resort, at 
any expense, to see the phenomenon. This has, 
no doubt, been the case with me, in most instances. 
Thousands and tens of thousands had resorted to 
my lectures, clapped their hands, and seemed de- 
lighted; yet in hundreds of cases I found they, un- 
derstood hitle of the subject, or of the object J had 
in view. This was curiously illustrated, by; that 
fair correspondent of the south, in a certain maga- 
zine, who said ‘that she came to my, lectures 
twice, and all she could observe was my pF tin 
appearance,—her ears tickled by my foreign. ac- 
cent.’ Even by some of my friends, when the sub- 





ject.of my visit to England was, mentioned, or my 
religion, I was requested to tell my own story; 
which led me. to believe that they very imperfectly 
understood it, and that perhaps. politeness hindered 
them from ascertaining further particulars. Many 
had not the slightest idea of there being Christians 
in Asia, but thought that any man with mous. 
tachios, a cap, and wide trousers, must be a Turk, 
‘Here is a Turk!’ you will often. hear if any 
Asiatic pass by. This at first greatly. surprised 
me, but even among well-informed people I found 
sad ignorance prevailing as to, the existence and 
state of Eastern Christians,’’ 

He proceeds to remark generally : 

“ The English seemed to. me, grave and melan- 
choly. Every one appeared absorbed in the en- 
deavour to amass wealth, as the means of subsis- 
tence. I was amazed at once hearing a gentleman 
say, that the great luxury of London consisted in 
not knowing one’s next-door neighbour; but to me 
this artificial mode of life appeared a great inter- 
ruption to their happiness.. These observations 
apply more especially to the middle classes, for 
their nobles live like kings, and. their .rich. mer- 
chants like princes. The ladies are, very beau- 
tiful, and highly accomplished; and although it 
struck me as most extraordinary that they should 
be so much in. society, and possess so much influ. 
ence, yet a few months’ residence convinced me 
that it was quite a mercy for Englishmen;to have 
such superior wives, otherwise I believe many 
would go mad. An-Englishman, though very re. 
served, is a faithful friend, if you ,ance succeed in 
obtaining his confidence.. He is a jewel, but it is 
long time befure you can. get at. the inside of the 
casket which contains this,jewel. .,He does not 
speak much, but he means.well, . The -higher and 
the lower classes are in nothing more different than 
in their mode of speech;; unlike. the people iv the 
East, where a peasant or a Bedouin speaks as cor- 
rectly as a grandee... The English are very indus- 
trious, and their variable .climate.,compels them to 
be so. -The fogs and,-the rain, affeeted my spirits. 
[ admired the streets, lighted with gas, and the 
cleanliness of the houses, the number, of ships’ on 
the Thames, and. particularly.the. Tunnel. under 
that river, -I}was surprised.at the, price. of fruit 
and many other articles, and at the enormous pro- 
fit laid on their goods,-byshopkeepers ; | but, on 
investigation, L found.:that,,without it. they could 
not live, in consequence, of the, high|rent and other 
expenses they have to, pay,. Here,.as jin, the East, 
they often have two prices; and, this, I.discovered 
by changing my dress, and going out at night in 
an European garb. .Then Ioffered a price much 
lower than what I had been asked in the day when 
in company, with the princes, and it was accepted; 
but in some shops they.had only,one, high price. 
All articles were. much, cheaper in the, unfashion- 
able streets than. in those. more..frequented:, for 
the name of the street one has to pay extra.. It 
amused me to see, the carriages follow each other 
to the same shop, as ifa man’s f rtune was secured 
by his name. The ladies, seemed, to be the spenders 
of money. in. the shops;.no doubt; the men. have 
their ways of getting rid of it also... I will mention 
one instance of overcharge, which greatly annoyed 
me. I had purchased, two, portable bedsteads, and 
ordered them to be sent to me. at, Mivart’s hotel. 
When the bill was presented, I found a charge of 
14s. 6d. for painting my initials, A, ¥ K., on the two 
boxes. This, of course, I resisted, and the charge 
was deducted; but the fact shews that, we, meet 
with Bedouins everywhere. In_the desert, they 
claim a right, to plunder us_for peers. through 
their territory ; in, more civilised. countries they 
equally extort. money, but it is, by cunning and 
imposition, I. found. the shopkeepers, very civil, 
and always willing, to direct an inquiring stranger 
rightly, whereas, by. people. in the streets, I was 
often directed, wrong;—a custom, apparently very 
amusing to the lower classes; but the policemen 
are always ready to assist a stranger in any diffi- 
culty, 





—_—_— 
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“ The perfect liberty in London is very agree- 
able; a man may go any where, at any time, and 
do what he likes, provided he does not disturb the 
public peace, and nobody cares or thinks about 
him. The extreme reserve between the different 
classes of society is very great, but it may be right 
in this country; I know not the cause. When a 
young man marries, he leaves his father’s house, 
and has to form a new establishment, which in- 
volves him’ in such great expenses, that it may 
account for the number of unmarried ladies and 
young gentlemen we continually meet with. The 
easy way in which the revenue is collected is 
beyond all praise; not a single musket employed 
in the collection of nearly sixty millions annually. 
May other nations learn how the law may be up- 
held without having recourse to arms! I certainly 
did not in all respects like the style of their din- 
ners. It disgusted me to see a man of refinement 
eat game, the very odour of which took away all 
my appetite, and the little ugly worms in cheese, 
and strangled animals and blood, which are held 
in abomination by Jews and Mohammedans as 
well as by Eastern Christians. . This perplexes 
many Orientals of all sects, and causes them to 
abstain from eating at English tables. I cannot 
tell how the Europeans can overlook the commands 
of God both in the Old and New Testament; and 
I never heard the subject satisfactorily explained 
by any divine. If the Apostle commanded the con- 
verted Romans to abstain ‘ from things strangled, 
and from blood,’ the same prohibition extends to 
converts of other nations, whether Jews or Moham- 
medans (Gen. ix. 4; Deut. xii. 10; Acts xv. 19, 
20). The English roast-beef frightened me at 
first, it seemed as if the whole ox was on the table; 
but after a time I began to like it. The plum- 
puddings are delicious; ‘so is the cream! The 
desert of an English table is most costly, and 
regularly succeeds every well-arranged dinner. 
The English eat heartily, the climate requiring 
it: a John Bull will not give up his dinner for any 
thing; and I must acknowledge that I myself ate 
here twice as much as in Syria.” 

These are but bricks of the building; but our 
readers may see that they indicate a work well 
worthy of perusal; and where, besides the enter- 
tainment, they will find that Assaad’s labours were 
attended with much success, and that Syria is 
likely to reap great benefit from the future efforts 
of her sons who have been educated in London, 
and returned home to spread civilisation and Eu- 
ropean intelligence throughout their native land. 








COULTER’S ADVENTURES IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
[Second notice.] 
We have only now to follow out the extraordinary 
voyage to which we introduced our readers last 
week. The continuation of the author’s adventure, 
in which he shewed himself a very Joseph, is thus 
related : 

“The weather was warm and very fine, so that 
my entire dress consisted of only a shirt, trowsers, 
and straw-hat ; my face streaked with the reddish- 
coloured oil. I was received in a very clamorous 
but friendly manner. The throng of people around 
me was not’ so agreeable; and I soon found that 
they were feeling my garments to ascertain if I had 
any thing worth stealing or coveting. The crowd 
was 80 great, that I could scarcely advance, until a 
stout young chief, named Hoonoo, pushed with 
little ceremony the people off, took me by the arm, 
and led me away with him to his house, which was 
at the farther end of the town. This habitation 
of his was like the rest of them in Utiroo, the walls 
built with stakes, the roof thatched with cocoa-nut 
leaves; in dimensions it was larger than some of 
them, as it belonged to a chief; in fact, he liad 
two, another adjoining this, which he told me, 
through the interpreter, was to be mine during my 
stay. He had four wives, all comely to look upon, 
apparently happy, and decidedly merry ; for they 
continued giggling and laughing until he ordered 
them, by some native expression, to make less 


noise. A collation was now served up of broiled 
fish and a thick kind of treacle, which last I found 
to be’ manufactured from the cocoa-nut tree; but 
as I had not an opportunity to witness the opera- 
tion, I cannot, of course, describe it. After this, 
the females favoured us with a deep sonorous 
chant for about half an hour, and ended the enter- 
tainment by a ludicrous kind ofa dance, resem- 
bling a jig; and a general one it was, for all joined 
in it except the author of this book, who sat apart 
watching, with no small curiosity, this merry group. 
The interpreter, who was still with me, exerted 
himself as much as any of them, and was quite up 
to the affair. 

“The adjoining one was arranged for my use. 
There was a thick coating of dried cocoa-nut tree 
leaves spread all over the floor, tender branches 
of the pandanus were strewed over, and with a 
large matting on this, I may say soft bed, and 
another one to cover the persons of those who lay 
down, the sleeping arrangements were perfect. As 
for a pillow, a log of wood along the side of the 
house answered perfectly well. The sun descended 
below the horizon, and night quickly followed. 
The Sandwich islander was.with me; he appeared 
to be a very intelligent man, and, speaking English 
well enough to be understood, both informed and 
amused me with stories of these islanders. I had 
the luxury (not one generally used bf the natives) 
of a lamp of very primitive structure, which threw 
a dull though sufficient light over my present dor- 
mitory. It was nothing more than a section of 
a cocoa-nut shell, filled with cocoa-nut oil, a small 
pulpy kind of reed for a wick ; it rested on a small 
mound of clay or sand in a corner, and well apart 
from the dried leafy bed, as a precaution against 
fire. The door of the house was merely of wicker- 
work, but strong enough to keep out the cocks 
and hens, and prevent their roosting with us. We 
could hear the men and women laughing and sing- 
ing in the other houses about until a late hour. I 
became at last tired of the native’s talk, and was 
about anticipating an agreeable sleep on my bed of 
leaves, in the clean looking mat, when a half-sup- 
pressed laugh, or tittering about the house, at- 
tracted my attention. On looking through the 
open crevices of this hut, I saw several figures 
moving about, and peeping in upon us. I turned 
round to the mterpreter, and was in the act of 
getting an explanation, when the apology for a door 
was opened, and in stalked half-a-dozen of young 
and well-looking girls. Having seated themselves 
in the centre of the floor, the first thing they did 
was to look at me, then laugh heartily. A song 
was comnienced, and continued for several minutes, 
accompanied by the occasional clapping of hands, 
then another chorus of laughing, and all got up to 
caper and dance round the house and over the soft 
covering of the floor. ‘ Well,’ thought I, ‘these 
people are certainly very merry, and inclined ‘to 
entertain their guest.’ I could perceive, by an 
occasional exclamation, that some of them had 
picked up # word or. two of English from previous 
visitors. They seemed to enjoy themselves in the 
very climax of merriment. When I asked the man 
what was all the fun about, he answered, grinning 
in a peculiar manner, ‘ By and by, you'll see.’ 
They seemed at last to have partially tired them- 
selves, and again squatted on the bed of leaves. 
Some lay down. Their only dress consisted of a 
small cloth round the waist, which extended nearly 
to the knees. Two or three of them now stood up 
and spoke to me in the native language. 

“ I was all along imagining that the entire per- 
formance was intended as an act of hospitality for 
my amusement, when my interpreter informed me 
that they were told to come here by Hoonoo, who 
had tabooed them all to me for wives. I was cer- 
tainly amazed at first at this peculiar and immoral 
stretch of hospitality on the part of my young friend 
the chief, but soon found out that such an act was 
customary with the strangers visiting those islands, 
and that it would be considered strange, unusual, 





and partially insulting to turn them out. However 





I acted a determined part, and told them I did not 
want one, not to speak of half-a-dozen wives ; they 
told the interpreter they would stop where they 
were, that they were (in their English) ‘ wiffy me,’ 
and would not stir. I was now informed that all 
women tabooed to any man looked upon him, ae 
long as he remained, as their husband, and that to 
turn them away would insult them and their friends, 
and that some of their male relatives might revenge 
the act. However, bribery has its influence here 
as amongst civilised people, and I promised pre- 
sents to all these young women, which compro- 
mised matters in some measure, though I was 
obliged to leave them in undisturbed possession 
of the building, and go into Hoonoo’s house, where 
I folded myself up in a mat, and slept in a corner 
till daylight the next day. 

‘* They are all averse to eating any of the poultry 
that abounds here; however I had one for break- 
fast, and after another dance and singing-match, I 
walked about the town and neighbouring part of 
the island. There was only one annoyance during 
the excursion, and that was, the girls and their 
friends to whom I was to make some presents fol- 
lowed every where I went, until Hoonoo gave me 
a stall club, or staff of rank, and by shaking it at 
them, they annoyed me no farther. I visited some 
of the other towns farther down the island, which 
all appeared to be thickly inhabited. The actions 
of the people appeared to be excited, and their 
minds at present engrossed, with the civil war 
which was going on between some of the chiefs on 
the southernmost part of the island.” 

A council of chiefs ended in a tragical manner, 
one of the debaters not being called to order, but 
slain, and others severely wounded by spears and 
clubs. The followers of the murdered man were 
pacified by a present of six fighting cocks ! 

“They rolled Hatta’s body up in a mat, put 
their game-cocks carefully up in small bag-nets, 
and marched off in the direction of their village, 
with their newly acquired birds and the corpse of 
their chief! After this grand council, however, 
matters were arranged. There was peace between 
the chiefs and towns of the island, which I took 
advantage ‘of, and visited them all, sleeping occa- 
sionally in each of them as night would put an end 
to my rambles. On several of the men I observed 
a necklace, which appeared to be the supreme 
emblem of barbarism. It was formed by stringing 
together small human bones (those of the feet and 
hands), which were quite polished; a hole drilled 
through their ends for the string to pass through, 
and they hung down, making a clatter when the 
wearer of it moved his body. Other bones of the 
human body I also observed in many of their 
houses, which, upon inquiry, confirmed me in my 
suspicion of the sad fact that these men were can- 
nibals. In Utiroo they denied it; but in the dis- 
tant towns I visited, they did not at all conceal the 
matter, but qualified the act by saying it was only 
the bodies of those who came to make war with 
them from the neighbouring islands, or strangers 
that treated them ill. * * ° 


“ Well, I went (he continues) through nearly all 
this island, and saw all that was curious in it; and 
as I was returning towards Utiroo, where the vessel 
lay, when within four miles of it, at a small village 
where we rested, a band of armed natives sur- 
rounded us, first took the straw-hat off my head, 


then began pulling at my shirt-sleeves. This I 
resisted at first, and -a loud and vehement cone 
versation ensued between my guide and the ring- 
leader of the party. I looked at the interpreter. 
He seemed to shake with either rage or fear. He 
told me they must have my clothes, or they would 
kill us both. I was yet a long way from either 
friendly natives or the schooner whose protection 
I should get, and I found myselfin what is strangely 
termed ‘a fix,’ so I had to make the best of it. 
I did not relish the idea of marching along under 
a burning sun stark naked; so they were made to 
understand I would give them my hat, shirt, and 
trowsers, which they seemed to covet so much, for 
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one of their mats and cap. The chief of the gang 
instantly took off his fish-skin cap and war-mat 
and pitched them at me. I took off as quickly my 
garments and politely handed them to him, amidst 
peals of laughter from his rascally-looking followers. 
I then put the cap on my head, the mat covered 
my person sufficiently, and I walked on glad to get 
rid of them so safely, though metamorphosed so 
completely, that my friends in Utiroo, and parti- 
cularly the half-dozen of wives allotted to me, did 
not at first recognise me.” 

At Drummond’s Island the ship was treacher- 
ously and fiercely attacked by the natives, and one 
man killed; but the savages were repuléed with 
great slaughter; and the Hound steered for Apa- 
manio, or Simpson’s Island, where new adventures 
awaited them. : 

“Common clay tobacco-pipes were also in de- 
mand, always getting six fowls for one. Pieces of 
iron-hoop also were eagerly taken. They made 
small adzes of them. The females were in general 
good-looking, but in a state of comparative slavery 
to the men, as they had to do most of the drudgery. 
The chiefs or great men lived, as such, in idleness 
and luxury that the island afforded them, and hav- 
ing as many wives as they wished or could keep. 
A commoner or poor man, I understood, was obliged 
to live without a wife for years. An expert fish- 
erman ranked high; indeed, their profession or 
calling was a highly respectable one here, as they 
seemed to enjoy, to a considerable extent, the pri- 
vilege that rank conferred on them, having a house- 
ful of wives. You may feel a curiosity to know if 
all these wives lived on friendly terms with each 
other. All I can say is, they seemed to live in 
harmony, and I was told they generally did so; 
and further, that if there was any disagreement or 
wrangling amongst them, their lord and (literally) 
master treated them much in the same manner 
that we are informed, in the child’s book, a certain 
antiquated dame treated her refractory children, 


ViZe 
* Whipp’d them all round, and sent them to bed.’ 


“ The Kingsmill group of islands are in number 
(I believe) fourteen, dotting the ocean from 4° 
north to 6° south latitude, the centre of the group 
being nearly on the equator, and from 172° to 178° 


east longitude. Some of the smaller islands are 
bare enough looking, with only scanty groups of 
cocoa-nut and pandanus trees; whilst others are 
densely covered with thick groves and even much 
underbrush, which present a very inviting aspect 
when near to them. Occasional coral reefs defend 
the shores fromm the swell of the sea, and some 
have considerable lagoons inside them, where boats 
can enter, or even a small vessel lie safe enough, 
as far as regards her anchorage. However, few 
will be found who will be so imprudent as to trust 
boat or vessel of any size into these lagoons, where 
they will only be surrounded by swarms of treach- 
erous natives. The population of these islands 
must be very great. From the numbers [ saw, 
and making a rough calculation of the rest, I am 
inclined to thihk there must be at least thirty or 
forty thousand persons in this group. In com- 
plexion they are not much darker than the natives 
of Tahiti, Marquesas, &c.. Their persons are comely, 
and by no means of a disagreeable aspect; yet 
they are very treacherous, taking every advantage 
of strangers who may be cast into their power. 
This is the case with ships, boats, &c., but not 
with individuals who have nothing to lose. Men 
from whaling and trading vessels frequently desert 
here, some remain voluntarily, but all are received 
cordially, and treated im the most kind manner. 
It is astonishing with what rapidity man will for- 
sake civilisation, and dive into the depths of bar- 
barism; most white men in those islands and others 
T have seen, put on the character of the savage at 
once, enjoy their ceremonies, amusements, &c., 
generally taking active parts in their disputes and 
wars, and what is worse, put the islanders up to 
all kinds of mischief against strange’ vessels. I 
have been confidently informed, that they have 





organised the natives in attacking and destroying 
ships, and cutting off boats; vessels have been 
taken at these islands and never after heard of, 
care being taken to conceal the occurrence by 
burning the ship after the plunder has been ef- 
fected. On the appearence of a ship of war, or 
any armed vessel, these gentry conceal themselves, 
natives only are seen, who all look honest enough 
in countenance, yet are dark enough at heart; and 
it is not to be wondered at, when you take into 
consideration they superstitiously believe that all 
ships that are placed in their power are sent to 
them specially from their gods.’’ 

New Ireland was the next land made; and here 
again, under the protection of the king and his son 
Rownaa, our countryman went ashore, and saw many 
remarkable sights. The latter “ grandee was in co- 
Jour as black as his father. The hair of his head was 
not so carefully combed out, but matted, and stood 
out in points, about 10 or 12 inches long, from his 
scalp, something after the manner of the long quills 
from the skin of an enraged porcupine; it was, like 
all the rest of the warriors here, powdered with chalk 
or lime. He appeared to be about five or six and 
twenty years old, stoutly made, and of the middle 
height. 
pearl oyster-shell suspended from his neck, and 
glistening on his black, naked chest. Two of his 
front teeth were dyed black, and two more ad- 
joining red. A mere apology for a covering en- 
circled his loins. In his hand he bore a short, 
heavy, partially carved paddle, which had three 
or four large tufts of human hair dangling from it. 
He had an expressive countenance, and was ex- 
ceedingly significant in signs, which, with a little 
practice, enabled me to understand him tolerably 
well. This, then, may suffice to convey to you some 
faint idea of the ferocious-looking gentleman un- 
der whose shield of friendship I mtrusted myself 
amongst a set of black barbarians. I mention the 


word-‘ black,’ as I confess people of that colour | 


have always created feelings in me of a more mys- 
terious kind than those of a less palpable com- 
plexion. The next item under consideration was 
whether I should go on shore armed or not; as at 
some islands, the Fegees, &c. for instance, a man 
might get knocked on the head for the sake of 
either knife or fowling-piece. I was loath to go 
without my gun and knife, as the hafidling of them 
gave me a feeling of confidence and security that I 
would not have without them, so I consulted the 
interpreter, who spoke to Boolooma on the sub- 
ject; and I soon found that I might bring my 
gun, &c. with me, as all would be untouched by 
any one. 

“The tabooing, as it were, or rendering my per- 
son and property sacred from the hostile touch of 
any of his sable majesty’s subjects, was performed 
in the following manner. “From the folds of cloth 
round his loins he extracted some cocoa-nut fibre 
sinnet which was stained red, and tied two pieces 
of it firmly round the stock of the gun; another 
piece encircled my. neck as a neckla@e, having 
strung on it a small plate of pearl-shell. All the 
time he was arranging ‘these (to me) important 
matters, a continued chant, of a low guttural kind, 
was kept up by his worthy son. As soon as this 
ceremony was over, and I was, to the admiration 
of the spectators, pronounced ¢ All right!’ my fero- 
cious-looking friend and I bundled into a spare 
canoe alongside, paddled away over the smooth 
water, and in due time landed amongst a crowd of 
natives of all ages and sexes, the most noisy, 
naked, and black imp-like set that I ever before 
looked upon. These strange people seemed as 
curious to see me as I did them., The squeezing 
and crushing of those who were all eagerness to 
look at and touch me, completely impeded my 
progress from the beach for a while; and, although 
assured by Boolooma of my safety, I felt really 
queer when [ considered my situation, and looked 
around me on the dark-looking assemblage of 
savages. I got impatient at last to be so com- 
pletely pressed upon that I could neither move. on, 





He had also a badge of rank made of | 





or see any thing about me but the naked throng; 
so I touched my friend Rownaa on the shoulder, 
and signed to him to ‘go-ahead.’ He roared out 
something or another, pointed to the red string on 
me, gave a few flourishes of his princely war-pad- 
dle, kicked the juvenile portion of the crowd right 
and left out of our way, and soon effected a wide 
passage, through which we marched, he leading 
the way in an erect and ludicrously dignified man- 
ner.” 

The Doctor accompanies his princely friend on 
a warlike excursion, and, inter alia, found at an 
outpost, where there had been a skirmish ten 
hours before his arrival, and two of the enemy 
killed, ‘‘the bodies of the men in the canoes, 
covered over with leaves. They had been fairly 
tiddled with arrows and spears, and their skulls 
were beaten flat with clubs. The legs were ampu- 
tated at the knees, hands off at the wrists, hair cut 
off the head, &c. preparatory to cooking them. 
This was the first positive proof I had of their 
being cannibals, and I took the liberty of shewing, 
by all the signs I could, my deep disgust at this 
part of the affair. The chief who had charge of 
this station was with us, and seemed to compre- 
hend me perfectly; and by way of explanation, 
made satisfactorily expressive signs, that their 
enemies not far off caught four of his men, and 
that they would be eaten; pointed earnestly to a 
pass between two hills higher up, where there was 
another guard of men stationed, as much as to say, 
‘ Come up there and see.’ ” 

A successful battle for their rescue puts us much 
in mind of Robinson Crusoe’s rescue of Friday; 
but we will rather copy an account of one of their 
civil customs, which much resembles a summary 
process not uncommon in former times among our 
forefathers and mothers: 

“The head chief often interferes in minor mat- 
ters of a domestic nature; for instance, if a lazy 
fellow has a wife or two.and a few children, and 
through his love for fishing, dancing, and loitering 
idly about, neglects to bring in the necessary sup- 
plies for his family, a complaint is made, the chief 
visits the house in person, and if he sees just 
grounds for punishment, he orders out the whole 
population of the village; men, women, and child- 
ren arm themselves with a stiff birch made of 
smalkcanes ; they then form a long double line about 
six feet apart, and wait with anxious glee the ap- 
proach of the delinquent. At last he is placed at 
one end of the lines, amidst a shower of yells, 
screams, jibes, &c. The word is given by the 
chief, and away he darts at his utmost speed 
through the ranks, evety one endeavouring to hit 
him as he passes. According to his deserts, he 
may get off with running the line once, or may 
have to do so twice or thrice; but he is skilled in 
cunning and fleetness that can run the lines even 
once, without having his skin tickled for him by 
the hearty application of the birch, wielded by 
some strong. women! As the punishment is not 
of a fatal kind, the whole affair creates unrestricted 
merriment. If the victim is a smart fellow, he 
may escape with few blows; but if he is heavy, 
sulky, and dogged, he pays for it. Such a man 
comes off cévered with weals on his baré skin from 
his head to bis heels. For one month afterwards 
his family are provided for by the public at large, 
under the fatherly superintendence of the chief. 
At the expiration of that time, if he has all his 
domestic matters in perfect order, as a good father 
and provident husband ought to have, be again 
tesumes his place in society, and shortly after- 
wards perhaps helps, with an experienced hand, 
to flagellate some one else. If any man from his 
faults and habits becomes constantly annoying to 
society, he is expelled from his tribe and district; 
and if he joins another one, he does so at a dis~ 
advantage, being received only as a degraded 
man; he will get no wife to be his companion, and 
the children will scoff at him. Such is the punish- 
ment that is awarded and inflicted on the vicious 
and indolent in New Ireland !” 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION : OXFORD. 

We comnience this week with a subject of a more 
purely literary caste than has usually occurred 
at these seientifie meetings, and which, for 
greater clearness, we have separated from the 
mass of proceedings. ] 

PHILOLOGY. 

The three reports of the Subsection of Ethnology 
a fortnight ago would suggest to readers that the 
chief direction of the labours of this branch of the 
British Association at Oxford had turned upon 
philology. Such was the case, and many important 
additions wete made to our acquaintance with va- 
rious strange languages and dialects, which are 
well calculated to throw light upon the early his- 
tory and distribution of the human race. Yet into 
the details of such contributions it would be useless 
to enter; though when they ate wrought up with 
more when collected, they will form very important 
data on which to etéct comprehensive schemes of 
generalisation, anid lead to restilts of very deep 
interest to the inquiring mind of man. 

On Monday, besides the very original and strik- 
ing paper by the Chevalier Bunsen, of which we 
gave an attalysis in last Lit. Gazette, Dr. Prichard 
read a valuable essay ‘ Ori the relation of ethnology 
to other branches of knowledge ;” and the follow- 
ing new and curious papers were communicated : 

Tutschek (Dr. L.) on the investigations of the late Dr. 
Tutschek on the Galla, Fozoglo, and Tumali languages. 

Latham (Dr. R. G.) on the probable affinities of two of 
Dr. Tutschek’s vocabularies. 

Bunsen (the Chevalier), communication from Dr. Krap f 
of comparative grammars and dictionaries in the Sawahili, 
Pocémo, and Wanicka languages; and a communication 
from Dr, Krappf of Galla dialects south of the line. 

Beke (Dr.) on the origin of the Gallas. 

Newman (Prof.) on a new dialect of the Berber lan- 
guage. 

These African contribations were followed on 
Tuesday by investigations in different quarters, 
viz. 

Nilsson (Prof.) on the primitive inhabitants of Sean- 
dinavia. 


Meyer (Dr.) on the branches and affinities of the Celtic 
races. 

Jarrett (Prof.) on the lexicography of the Seniitic and 
Indo-Germanic languages. 

Miiller (Dr. M.) on the aboriginal langu: of India. 

Lane (Dr.) on the French language, its origin, pro- 
gress, and peculiarities. 

Raymond de Verticour (Mons.) on the ethnology of 
France, 

And on the last day, Wednesday, the list con- 
tained the following very various subjects: 

Wilson (Prof.) on the tribes between India and China. 

Shaw(Dr.) on the distribution of the Danish, Frisian, 
and German population in the Cimbric Chersonese. 

Isbester (—) on the Chepewyan Indians. 

Latham (Dr. R. G.) on certain new data in the ethno- 
gtaphical philology of America. 

wining (Dr.) on the Aleutian Islanders; and on the 

Buriats and Tongusians. 

Richardson (Dr.) on the Touarick alphabet. 

— (Mr.), remarks oft a journey from Whydah to 

fordia. 


Latham (Dr.) on the present state of African etlinogra- 
phical philology. : 

In one of the African dialects a singular rule 
was mentioned, namely, that an adjective, what- 
ever its own initial letter was, changed it for that 
of the noun with which it agreed; and the same 
took place in the genitive case of a noun: as, 
for example, in English the adjective and noun 
“good man’® would become ‘‘ mood man; and 
in “father of the son,’’ it would be “ father of 
the fon |” 

As the concluding paper by Dr. Latham went 
more particularly than any other into the little- 
known condition of the African tongues, and gene- 
rally summed up to certain conelusions, we have 
a satisfaction in adding a condensation of it to our 
other philological illustrations. 

The present statements are best understood by 
reference to a. classification of the African lan- 
guages, laid before the Ethnological Section at 
the York meeting in 1844, the provisional chatae- 
ter of which is particularly insisted on. The 
number of classes which, in the present state of 





our knowledge, it is convenient to consider of 
equal value with the division called Semitic, or 
Indo-European, are five:—the Coptic, the Ber- 
ber, the Hottentot, the Caffrarian—none of which 
fall into subdivision ; and finally, a large group 
comprising divisions provisionally considered as 
equivalent to those expressed by the term Gothic; 
Slavonic, Celtic, &c. No general name is at pre- 
sent given to this group. Its subdivisions, how- 
ever, comprise more thes half the languages of 
Africa. Of these the following are the representa- 
tives : 

1. The Nubian group, containing the languages 
of Darfur, Nubia, and Kordofan. 

2. The Galla, or Danakic group. 

3. The Borgho languages; probably referable 
to some higher group. 

4, The Begharme language, ditto. 

5. The Bornou language, ditto. 

6. The Mandara, ditto. 

7. The Howssa group, containing, amongst other 
dialects, that of Timbuctoo. 

8 The Wolof languages, 

9. The Foulah languages. 

10. The Ibo-Ashantee group. This falls into 
minor divisions for the languages of the kingdoms 
of Ashantee and Dahomey, for the Ibo, Nufi, 
Yarriba, and Benin languages, and probably for 
the languages as far south as Loango. 

Seven other languages,—the Agow, the Tibboo, 
the Bisharge, the Serawooli, the Sereres, the Ak- 
wanlu, and the Croo, were left unplaced—not that 
they, or indeed any African Janguages, present the 
phenomenon of isolation, but because it was difficult 
to discriminate between their miscellaneous affini- 
ties. The chief data since 1844 consist in the 
Abyssinian vocabularies of Beke, in the light thrown 
upon the Galla by Tutschek, and in the contribu- 
tions made by Dr. Tutschek and Chevalier Bunsen 
of new grammars and vocabularies during the 
present meeting. These go all one way, viz. 
towards the fundamental unity of the African 
languages. 

How far have the higher divisions been broken 
down? and how far has the phenomenon of unity 
been. exhibited here? Whilst Bunsen has con- 
nected the Coptic, and Newman the Berber, with 
the Semitic, others were finding the same affinity 
on the side of the true negro languages. The 
Hottentot has yet to be studied. The Caffrarian is 
the group of most importance: here we have two 
prominent grammatical characteristics, the uni- 
versal use of prefixes, and the universal prevalence 
of the so-called euphonic alliteration. Criticism, 
however, is likely to diminish the value of these 
characters as marks of fundamental difference. 
Traces are believed to exist of the initial pre- 
fix in the north African languages, whilst the 
Woloff undoubtedly possesses the euplonic al- 
literation. The tendencies of African philology are 
to obliterate rather than create distinctions. 


It is well known that the Galla tribes, who dur- 
ing the last three centuries have overrun a consi- 
derable portion of the once powerful empire of 
Abyssinia, first entered that country from the south ; 
but it has not yet been ascertained from what por- 
tion of the interior of Africa those invaders origi- 


nally came. Dr. Beke repeated several traditions 
on the subject which were communicated to him in 
Abyssinia. These traditions agree in the one 
marked particular that the original country of the 
Gallas lay to the east of a large lake or river situate 
far to the south of Abyssinia. He was further in- 
formed that the primitive seat of these people was 
at Tallo (Talu) Wo!4l, or Mount Wolal. The 
word Woldl is derived from the Galla verb wélala, 
or w6lala, “ to lose one’s way,’ “ to forget,” “ to 
know no more ;” so that the name Talu-Woldl re- 
solves itself into “‘ Mount Unknown,” or perhaps 
more properly an unknown mountain, or moun- 
tainous country generally. By Dr. Krappf it has 
tecently been ascertained that tribes of Gallas are 
settled as far south of the equator as 2° or 3° s. 





latitude; and as from the late researches of Dr. 
Beke it would appear that the Nile has its source 
in the mountains of Mono-Moézi,* situate to the 
south of the line, it is probable that the primitive 
seat of the Gallas lay to the east of that river, and 
to the north of the country of Mono-Moézi, the 
“unknown mountains” (Talu-Wol4l), being a con- 
tinuation of the high table-land, from the eastern. 
flank of which the various rivers issue which flow 
into the Indian ocean south of the Equator. Bor- 
— on the country of Mono-Moézi to the north, 
according to Mr. Cooley (Journal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, xv. p. 212), is the nation of the 
Meremongio, whose country is about two months’ 
journey from Monbasah (Mombas), behind the 
Wamjika, and who are known to the merchants on 
the coast as the great smiths and cutlers of eastern 
Africa, and as the principal consumers of brass 
wire, which they wear twisted tightly round their 
arms. But the Gallas, not less than the Meremon- 
géo, are known in southern Abyssinia as skilful 
smiths and cutlers; and in Shoa, the inhabitants 
of which kingdom are essentially Gallas, the cus« 
tom prevails of wearing a number of brass rings, 
sometimes covering almost the entire forearm from 
the wrist to the elbow, which rings or bracelets are 
not removable at pleasure, but are tightly and per- 
manently fixed on the arm by a smith. From all 
these circumstances Dr. Beke infers that the 
country of the Meremongdo is most probably the 
original seat of the Gallas. 
TUESDAY. 
Section A.—(Mathematical and Physical Science.) 

1. Walker (Prof.), report on anemometrical observa« 
tions at Oxford for two years. 

2. Broun (Mr.), account of observations made at the 

expense of Gen. Sir T. M. Brisbane to determine the varias 
tions of the laws of terrestrial magnetism ;—3. on the di- 
a motion of a magnet freely suspended in the direction 
of the dip. 
t 4. Brewster (Sir D.) on the polarisation of the atmo< 
sphere, with a map of the lines of equal polarisation ;—5. 
on a new species of polarisation, related to the direction of 
the grooves in grooved surfaces. 

6. Rowell (Mr.) on the cause Of evaporation, rain, hail« 
storms, and the winds of temperate regions ;—7. on the 
eause of the aurora, and of the declination of the needle. 

8. Scoresby (Dr.) on the defects of, and danger arising 
from the use of, corrective magnets for local attraction on 
the compasses of iron-built vessels. 

9. Ulrick (Mr.) on improvements in chronometers. 

10. Thomson (Dr.) on an extraordinary mirage. 

11. Lamont (M.) on the self-registering apparatus of the 
magnetical declination at Munich. 

12. Price (Rev. B.) on @ new proof of the principle of 
virtual velocities. 

13. Spottiswoode (Mr.) on the fundamental laws of mo- 
tion and equilibrium. 

14. Hamilton (Sir W. R.), boca of an isoperimetrical 
problem treated by the calculus of quaternions, 

Mr. Ronalds presented his fourth annual ‘vo- 
lume of observations and experiments made at the 
Kew Observatory ; and stated that his preliminary 
experiments on the photographic registration of 
the atmospheric electrometer, the thermometer, the 
barometer, and the declination magnet, having 
been (long since) completed and published, and 
their results having warranted the cost and trouble 
of constructing apparatus of a durable and con« 
venient character; a declination magnet and a 
barometer have been mounted at Kew, which 
scrupulously fulfil the conditions required, without 
the intervention of friction-rollers, levers, pivots, 
or similar mechanisms. He stated his intention to 
provide, during the ensuing year, complete ap- 
paratus, on like principles, for registeritig as many 
of the other meteorological and magnetic instru- 
ments as he may have the means of doing; and 
expressed a strong desire that we should possess 
strictly comparative observations of atmospheric 
electricity, magnetism, the aurora, &c., made at 
Alten, or Hammerfest (in Finmark), at Bombay, 
and in this country; for it may, he said, be safely 
affirmed, that notwithstanding all that has been writ- 
ten about the relationship of the aurora with electric 
and magnetic phenomena, the regions, or apparent 





* Moézi means “ the moon:” hence the derivation of 
the “‘ Mountains of the Moon” of Ptolemy. See Literary 
Gazette, No. 1565, p. 59, 
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made at a station 1600 feet lower, which proved 
that the differences were due to height only. 

8. These results were obtained from the observa- 
tions of the magnetic declination and of the hori- 
zontal and vertical components of magnetic force, 
made at General Sir T. M. Brisbane’s observator ms 
The? units‘ Of reduction were obtained by meth 
déscribed by Mr: Broun in the Edinburgh Transactions. 
From the similarity of the means for the months 
of Jantiaty dnd. December, February and November, 
&ei,'the omeatis ‘of each°pair of months only were 
projected,’ It would be difficult to describe the 
péctiliarities ‘of ‘these motions without the aid of 
the projected figures ; it was shewn, however, that 
the diurnal motion of the north end of the magnet, 
as projected’ on ‘the plane at right angles to the 
| direction of the dip, consisted of two or three loops 
n ‘winter; ‘these loops* becoming gradually un- 
foldedin ‘the’ spring and autumn months, and dis- 
appearing in the summer months. The amount of 
motion, or the perimeters of the figures, are nearly 
constant for the six months from April to Septem- 
ber." It was believed that these motions were exhi- 
bited for the first time. Dr. Lamont of Munich 
had projected observations upon the ‘assumption 
that the total intensity is constant, which, however, 
isenot: the case: ‘The motion of the magnet due 
to. the varying hour-angle of the moon was also 
shewn. It was pointed out that'the greater part 
of the motion occurred about the time of the moon’s 
passage ‘of the inferior meridian; a fact which it is 
extremely difficult to connect with any hypothesis 
having reference to temperature as a cause of these 
motions. 

4,:Sir David Brewster exhibited and explained 
4 beautifully executed map of the lines of equal 
polarisation. The principal point of his communi- 
cation was to announce the discovery of a third 
neutral point, beneath the sun, the existence of 
which theory indicated, but which he had only suc- 
ceeded in observing on ’22d J uly, 1846. To Arago, 
‘Sir: David said, we are indebted for the leading fact 
uponowhich polarisation depends. Arago’s neu- 
tral point:is theanti-solat neutral point ; Babinet’s 
neutral: point is ‘above the setting sun; and: now 
Brewster's beneath the sun, with negative polarisa- 
ation between the risen sua and the horizon. He 


| had observed also:a series of phenomena connected 


oint, One he mentioned, 
e point below the horizon, 


with the new neutral 
namely, a fog driving 


{ the: point again appearing and oscillating as the 


'| Tarity-or density of the atmosphere varied. Babi- 
‘| net’s neuttal point being at the same time thrown 
‘| to the-zenith. 

5, (The: new: species: of :polarisation Sir David 
Brewster stated was difficult to be explained even 
by the all-explaining undulatory theory. He would 
not, however,:enter then upon ‘the cause, but sim- 
ply state the fact, that grooved surfaces exhibited 
a'series of transverse bands in a certain: relation to 
the:direction of the grooves. 

Peof, Challis defended the undulatory theory, al- 
‘though it) was not, yet able to explain transverse 


Od) | fringes, Waves'had hitherto only been considered, 
but he thought rays, not! waves, should be the basis: 


) {of the, theory. 

6, 7.) Mr. Rowell believes that the, theory of the 
mixing) of masses of-air at different temperatures to 
cause rain, totally: fails.to, ancount for large tains. 
He, eannects all, the meteorological phenomena in~ 
cluded inthe, titles, of his papers, with electricity- 


particles} of,water,,extremely minute coated with 
elegtrinity, nearly the weight of air, .1f these-par- 
sicles, begouieexpand#tt by heat, their specific gra-: 
vity, willbe changed, ent-their capacity for electri- 
city increased, 1; They rise in the atmosphere, suc. 
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For, inatauce,;evaporation, rain, &c.. he considers |; 


electricity from a given locality of the atmosphere 
he propoges as a practical test of his theory. 

8. Dr. Scoresby said, that if Prof. Airy’s a of 
correction for local attraction was not true it must 
be dangerous. He asserted it was not true, and 
attributed the loss of many iron steamers to a de- 
lusive reliance on the compensated compass. ‘He 
had conducted a series of experiments which proved 
that there was no such thing as permanent mag- 
netism in malleable iron. |The magnetism of mal. 
leable iron was exceedingly unstable; and > must 
be especially so under the vibratory action of a 
steamer, the working of the engines, straining by 
the waves, &c. And hence a constantly varying 
source of error, not corrected by any mode of com- 
pensation yet proposed. Dr. Scoresby suggested 
the placing a compass on the mast-head. This 
would be beyond local influence, give the true di- 
aserseuy and therefore correction for the deck com- 


passe 

Colonel Sabine entirely agreed with Dr. Scoresby 
in the necessity for caution; and stated that no 
compensated compasses were allowed in the Navy, 

12, 13. Prof. Powell, with reference to the com- 
munications of the Rev. B. Price:and Mr. Spottis- 
woode, felt particular pleasure in the mere fact of 
the papers being brought forward. They were 
parts of a series of publications, the first \dawn of 
mathematical: investigation’ in the University of 

Oxford. 
Section B.—(Chemical Science, with its application to 
Agricutture and the Arts.) 
1. Schonbein ( Prof.) on a peculiar formation of perman- 
ganic acid. 
. oe Sir R.} exhibited sugar from potatoes. 
. Goodman (J.) on the potassiam ry. 
. . Lg Vrii (Dr.) on the inorganic constituents of organic 
odie 
Langberg (Chevalier) on the eae re gravity of sul- 
phi acid at different degrees of dilution, and on the re- 
tion which exists between the development of heat and 
coincident contraction of volume in sulphuric acid when 
ar with water, 
Karsten (M.) on amorphous boracite. 
7, Brook (C.) om some) phenomena of \ photographic 
action 
8, Talbot (H. F,) on the principle causing crystallisation. 
9. Daubeny \ Dr.) on the relative nutritive value of dif- 
ferent kinds’of food. 

10. Reade (Rev. J. B.) on ‘two hew salts.of gold. 

1. Prof. Schénbein gave.a brief statement of some 
results obtained whilst pursuing his investigations 
on ozone, which were; however, considered of some- 
what doubtful value, 

2. Sir R. Schomberg exhibited a.sample of sugar 
which had. been sent: to him as the product of a 
process by which the starch, of diseased. potatoes 
was stated to be thus profitably: converted. » All the 
chemists present agreed in »the opinion that this 
sample was cane sugar, and) not a-sugar of starch, 
stating that if the discovery,had been made of con- 
verting starch sugar into cane sugar, it. was one of 
the greatest discoveries of the age. 

3. It was anticipated that, the metal potassium, 
which could not possibly, be, retained én situ in, con- 
tact with acidulated water, might nevertheless, by 
its amazing affinity for the oxygen of water, like 
the protoxide of,iron in the, pulmonary. vessels, ac- 
tually absorb oxygen through, the, substance of a 
tissue or membrane; and that by this arrangement 
its excessive action might be moderated, and itself 
tetained in constant apposition with the absorbing 
membrane. A glass tube was accordingly obtain- 
ed, the lower end of which ‘was closed by a mem- 
brane of “ turkey’s craw.’ The amalgamated po- 
tassium (about half a grain) was fastened to the 
‘extremity of a piece of copper-wire, and plunged 
into the tube, already filled with Persian mineral 
naphtha, which, containing no oxygen, does not 
pact upon potassium. The lower part of this tube 
and membrane, were inserted in a solution of sul- 
iphate of copper in a wine-glass, below which was 
‘previously secured a small plate of platinum, also 
soldered to’ the extremity of a copper wire, and the 
whole were fixed by appropriate come Thus 
could ithe jum«atpleasure be lowered to the 
Laurface of the’ taetnbirner in whichrsituation it would 
Aevelope a’curtent of 45°.to 50°, when a galvano- 
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meter was introduced between, and connected with 
the copper wires aforementioned, or it could be 
elevated into the mineral naphtha, and kept there 
suspended would remain perfectly quiescent. With 
this single voltaic pair the decomposition of water 
js performed with facility, as well as the solutions 
of metallic salts, sulphate of copper, &c. Xc. 

In comparing the powers of this arrangement 
with those of zinc and copper, or bismuth and nitric 
acid, in which plates of considerably larger dimen- 
sions were employed, it was found that their influ- 
ence upon the magnetic needle was greater in the 
proportion of 61° and 674° to 50°, but no decom- 
position could possibly be obtained by either of the 
latter. 

To test the powers of the potassium-battery in 
producing the development of “ high tension,” an 
arrangement of twelve pairs was constructed, and a 
small piece of gold leaf was by it readily deflected 
above +) of an inch. Six pairs in excellent order 
deflected the gold leaf, of an inch. All the in- 
termediat bers produced corresponding de- 
flections; and finally, as measured by a microme- 
ter screw, two pairs induced the deflection of 4} 
of s;inch. And with one pair the gold leaf was 
sensibly drawn to the disc employed at 7; of an 
inch. 

4. Dr. De Vrii briefly called the attention of 
chemists to the importance of attending with the 
utmost care to Rose’s directions for incinerating 
organic bodies. 

5. A valuable practical paper, comprehending 
numerous extensive tables of the greatest use to 
the chemist and the manufacturer. It was consi- 
dered desirable that it should be printed entire in 
the Transactions. 

6. M. Karsten merely shewed the mineral. 

7. In the use of papers prepared by Mr. Brook 
for his magnetic registrations, which was prepared 
with the bromide of silver, he had observed a ten- 
deacy of the paper which had been changed by the 
light to resume its original colour and character in 
the dark; that this was more decidedly the case 
when weak solutions than when strong ones were 
employed in the preparation of the paper. The 
sensibility of this bromidised paper was greatly in- 
creased by the addition of the smallest possible 
quantity of iodide of potassium. 

8. By fusing a piece of nitrate of potash not 
larger than a pin’s head on glass, and observing it 
under a microscope, it was found that one perfect 
crystal was formed on the instant. It was there- 
fore contended that, in addition to the accretion of 
particles according to a given law in ordinary cry- 
stallisation, a regular arrangement would take place 
by the interior tension of the crystal, and that this 
must be regarded as a new principle in the pheno- 
mena of crystallisation. 

Sir D. Brewster supported these views to some 
extent. Dr. Leeson opposed them. 

9. Dr. Daubeny was prevented by the state of 
his voice from explaining his views, but tabular 
statements were exhibited. 

_10. These ‘were the ammon-iodide and the io- 
dide td gold, which, however, had not been exa- 
mined. 


Section C.—(Geology and Physical Geography.) 
1. Hopkins (W.), report on the theory of earthquake 
movements. 





2. Hamilton (W. J.) on earthquakes in Tuscany. 

3. Schomburgh (Sir R.) on the geological structure of 
Barbadoes ; 4. on fossil infusoria from Barbadoes, and 
- telations to existing animals, described by Prof. 


o Salter (J. W.) on the Cambrian and silurian fossils 
from Wales, and on the origin of life in the older rocks. 
. Carrington (J.) on geographical models. 


Section D.—( Natural History.) 
1. Van der Hoeven (Prof.) on a peculiarity in the con- 
formation of the head of Nautilus pompilius. 
2. Strickland (H. E.) on'the affinities of the dodo. 
3. warms Dr) on the osteology of the head of the dodo. 
4. Milne-Edwards (Prof.) on some points in the economy 
iN oy 
. Forbes (Prof. E.) on a natural arrangement of the 
genera of the British Conchifera; and on the result of 
Tecent dredging in the British seas, especially of the re- 
searches in progress by Mr. M‘Andrew. 


Py 





6. Alder (J.) on the animal of Lepten squamosum. 

7. Alder (J.) and. Hancock (A.), notes on British mol- 
lusca (with descriptions of some new species), and on 
the anatomy of Scyllza. 

8. Waterhouse (G.) on tables of the geographical dis- 
tribution of the Rodentia. 

9. Westwood (J. O.) on certain blind insects. 


1. Prof. Van der Hoven particularly pointed out 
certain varieties which he had observed in the 
tentacles of this riautilus. 

2. Mr. H. E. Strickland pointed out the various 
characters, external and internal, which prove the 
dodo to be an aberrant genus of the family colum- 
bide, and to have no connexion whatever with the 
vultures. His arguments were chiefly drawn from 
the form of the beak, the position of the nostrils, 
the form of the palatine bones, of the nasal fissures, 
and of the zygomatic bones, the muscular gizzard, 
the shape of the feet, the structure of the colcaneal 
processes, and of the posterior metatarsal, all which 
closely agree with the pigeons, and especially with 
the genus ¢reron. 

3. Dr. Melville, who has lately made a minute 
examination of the head and foot of the dodo, drew 
attention to some additional- characters, which con- 
firmed Mr. Strickland’s view of the affinities of that 
bird to the pigeons. 

We are rather inclined, however, to copy the 
general matter from the preceding evening’s lec- 
ture, when Mr. Strickland shewed, from historical 
data, that each of the three islands of the Indo-Afri- 
can Ocean, Mauritius, Rodriguez, and Bourbon, was 
originally inhabited by peculiar species of brevi- 
pennate birds, all of which were speedily destroyed 
by the early colonists. Mauritius was the birth- 
place of the dodo, the first notice of which was not, 
as erroneously stated by Vasco de Gama (who 
never visited Mauritius), but by Van Neck, a 
Dutchman, in 1598. Several successive voyagers 
mention the bird, down to Cauche in 1638, and in 
the latter year a live specimen was brought to Lon- 
don, and was described by Sir Hamon L’Estrange. 
The pictorial evidence respecting the dodo consists 
of four oil-paintings—one in the British Museum 
without the artist’s name, one at the Hague, and 
another at Berlin, by Roland Savery, and one at 
Oxford, by John ‘Savery, his nephew. All these 
are evidently from one design, and may have been 
drawn from a specimen which Van Neck brought 
to Holland. The osteological evidences of the dodo 
consist of the foot in the’British Museum, the head 
and foot at Oxford, and a head lately discovered at 
Copenhagen. The three former specimens were 
exhibited, and a cast of the latter had also been 
sent for the meeting, but was detained by the vexa- 
tious formalities of the London Custom-house. The 
Oxford head and foot have been recently dissected, 
and from the characters thus exposed, it is certain 
that the dodo was not related either to the gallina- 
ceous birds, the ostriches, or the vultures, as others 
have conjectured, but is closely allied to the pi- 
geons. With the exception of its short wings, it 
approaches greatly to the ¢rerons, or fruit-pigeons, 
and still more to the didunculus, a kind of pigeon 
from the Samoan Islands, of which the only speci- 
men in Europe was exhibited to the meeting. The 
author supposed that the dodo fed upon the cocoa- 
nuts, mangos, and other fruits which, in tropical 
forests, fall from the trees at all seasons of the 
year. The lecturer then drew attention to the 
island of Rodriguez, visited in 1691 by Leguat, who 
has given a description and figure of a brevipennate 
bird, which he calls the solitaive. Several bones of 
this bird, from the museums of Paris and of Glas- 
gow, were on the table,gnd a comparison of them 
with those of the dodo clearly proved that the so- 
litaire was an allied but distinct species, longer- 
legged than the dodo, and related, like it, to the 
pigeons. It was next shewn from the narratives of 
several voyagers, that the island of Bourbon was also 
formerly inhabited by two species of short-winged 
birds of the same abnormal group as the dodo and 
the solitaire. Unfortunately, we have as yet no 
osseous remains of these birds from Bourbon, but 
they might doubtless be procured from the ‘caves 





and alluvial deposits of that island; and by similar 
researches in Mauritius and Rodriguez the entire 
skeletons of this remarkable family of extinct birds 
might be reconstructed. In conclusion, the lec- 
turer expressed his obligations to the directors of 
the public museums of Paris, Copenhagen, Lon~ 
don, Glasgow, and Oxford, who had contributed 
bones of the dodo and the solitaire for exhibition 
to the meeting. 

4. Prof. M. Edwards read an elaborate essay on 
the circulation of the blood in crustacea, and laid 
down a system of a novel nature, to which we may 
probably return hereafter, 

Section E.—( Physiology.) 

1, Groshans (Dr.) on the supposed A gi of ague 
and phthisis. 

2. Acland (Dr.) exhibited a series of preparations sent 
by Professor Hyrtl. 

3. Fisher (Dr.)on a disease occurring in the prison at Ely. 

4. Georgii (Dr.) on the cure of diseases by motion, 

5. Goodman (Mr.) on the blood in erysipelas, 

Section F.—(Statistics.) 

1. Fletcher (Mr. J.) on the moral and educational statis- 
tics of England and Wales, with diagrams. 

2. Hancock (Prof. of Dublin), the variations in the sup- 
ply of silver in Ireland during the operations for the relief 
of distress in 1846-7. 

3. Sykes (Lieut.-Col.), the prices of the cerealia and 
other edibles of India and England compared. 





HENKE’S NEW PLANET. 
HENKE, at Driesen, the discoverer of Astra, dis- 
covered on the Ist inst. a new planet, which’ has 
been since observed at Berlin, Hamburgh, Altona, 
and Paris, whence the following positions have 
been obtained : 
Declin. 

— 8292 
—4 1531 3 


Mean time, 
- @ SS 
Berlin July5 1012 71 
Hamburgh 6 12 2554 
Altona — 7 1046 92 —422 8-0 
Paris —10 11 30 4143 
i —ill 10 47 152 —i 47 9 6 
The two observations at Paris give a diurnal mo- 
tion in right ascension of 9’ 39”, and in declination 
of 4 24”. The planet is a star of about the ninth 
degree of magnitude. 


Right Ascen. 
256°S1'3F'*4 


TITANIUM. 

AN experimental investigation of titanium and its 
salts, by M. A. Demoly, gives the following results: 
the atomic weight of titanium is 350; the oxide of 
titanium always plays the part of an acid; titanic 
acid presents itself in two distinct forms, perfectly 
defined; its formula is Ti O*; its equivalent 550. 
The formula of anhydrous metatitanic acid is Ti 0°; 
equivalent 1650. The formula of the hydrated 
chloride of titanium is Ti Cl?+2 H O; it has acid 
properties, forming double chlorides, whose general 
formula is Ti Ci? M O0+5 H O; and it combines 
with alcohol and with sulphuric ether, the formula 
of these combinations being Ti Cl? 2 M. 


EARTHQUAKE AT FECAMP. 
On the 10th inst., at 10h. 50m., two shocks were 
felt in Fécamp and its neighbourhood. The first 
was the heaviest, and accompanied with the lum- 
bering noise of loaded waggons. The undulations 
were apparently from N. tos. The duration of 
the first shock was about fifteen seconds, of the 
second only about two, The time of a previous 
poseennone of earthquake at Fécamp was 1782 or 
1783. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


June 10th.—The Secretary read a part of a4 memoir 
“On the inscribed pottery of Rhodes and Cnidus,”’ 
by Mr. Stoddart, her Majesty’s Consul at Alexan- 
dria. The memoir was communicated by Colonel 
Leake, who illustrated the reading by exhibiting a 
large number of the fragments'to which it referred, 

The Greeks were accustomed, from an early pe- 
riod, to stamp the names of magistrates on the 
handles of their ordinary diote, or pointed amphore 
of commerce. Of such stamps, moderate collec- 
tions had'already been made, almost exclusively in 
Sicily, and suppesed to be of Sicilian workman- 
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ship; when, in 1842, it happened to the author of 
this memoir to discover the existence of these 
stamped maxubria, among the remains of broken 
pottery which abound on the site of ancient Alex- 
andria; and in the course of two years, nearly 500 
came into his possession. The stamps are circu- 
lar, or oval, in form; a radiated head of Apollo, or 
a peculiar flower, occupies the centre, and the le- 
gend surrounds the exergue. The names are al- 
ways in the genitive case, with or without the pre- 
position éri; and are accompanied, in the majority 
of instances, by the designations of the months, and 
sometimes by the word iepeds, the official style of 
the magistrate. It being found, independently of 
the interest otherwise belonging to these inscribed 
Alexandrian manubria, that in every particular they 
exhibited: an exact conformity. with those disin- 
terred in: Sicily, the collector was led to make a 
. careful analysis of them, from which were obtained 
the following, as primary results 

1, Evidence that the manubria are of common ori- 
gin, neither Siciléan nor Aleaandrian, but Rhodian.— 
The proof of this fact — in the identity of the 
flower: contained in the circular seal (common 
alike to the Sicilian and Alexandrian specimens), 
with the conventional rose of Rhodes, confirmed 
also by other evidence. 

2. Evidence that the magistrates named upon these 
remains are eponymi; and ‘that the eponymus of 
the Rhodians was\a sacerdotal dignity, bearing the 
title iepets. ~The. title fepeds, and pete 5 
quality of eponymus at Rhodes, had already been 
noticed by Boeckhs his pontificate, doubtless, re- 
lated to the national worship of the tutelar god 
Apollo Helius, The chief magistrates of Rhodes 
were indeed prytanes, who would appear to have 
been elected annually by pairs, but vested with the 
supreme authority for no more than six consecu- 
‘tive months. In the-old monarchieal Dorian con- 
stitution, originally that of Rhodes, as commonly 
elsewhere, the king was not only ruler, but priest 
also; Rhodes, however, in.emancipating itself from 
monarchy, probably disconnected the sacred from 
the civil and military atithority. The priest of the 
sun may have been ritually the chief of the Rhodian 
commonwealth, representing its majesty, officiating 
in its publie solemnities, and. w the purple 
and the diadem; ornamente originally belong 
equally to both functions. The Rhodian polity, 
therefore, according to Mr. Stoddart, 
the deliberative functions, as resting with the senate 
of patricians; sacred things, and the impersona- 
tion of the republic, with the priest of Helius; civil 
administration with the ptytanes; whilst military 
command was casual and-temporary. The correct- 
ness of this view of the Rhodian form of govern- 
ment he confirmed by a drawn’ from Syra- 
cuse, Melita, Gela,. and -o Dorian. cities, in 
which, particularly in Syracuse, the parallel strik- 
ingly appears in the‘peculiarity which exhibits the 
hiowdedh invested with the ritual supremacy and 
the quality of eponymus. 

June 24th.—Mr. Hamilton continued the reading 
of Mt. Stoddart’s memoir “ On the inscribed pot- 
tery of Rhodes and Chidus.* This portion 
witly reciting the third result of the author's ana- 
lysis of his collection of Alexandrian manubria, viz. : 

&. The acquisition of 169 names of those magistrates, 
viz. priests of the Sun and eponymi of Rhodes.—Of 
these 169 names, one is the author 
in a Rhodian inscription published by Boeckh ; 
33 on Rhodian coins, some of whom are likewise 
mentioned in history in the discharge of public 
duties; and the names of others are found among 
those of the numerous Rhodians handed down 
as having distinguished themselves in different 
branches of knowledge. 

4. The discovery of a complete list of Doric months 
used at Rhodes and in its colonies. — Materials for 
seventeen lists of months, su to have been 
in use in places of Dorian origin, have been col- 
lected by Prof. Hermann ; but al] imperfect. The 





diotal epi found at Alexandria fill up this. 
void Bye oat ak by exhibiting the casio 


series as used in one of the greatest communities 
of the Dorian stock; some of them occurring 
nearly thirty times om these monuments, As was 
everywhere usual; the months at Rhodes were 
named from the religious festivals that occurred in 
each. The-epigraphs afford, in some sort; the 
eponymic fasti of the republic for more than a third 
part of the period from the fouridation of Alexan- 
dria, Bc, 332, to the time of Vespasian (400 years). 

The memoir, as far as it relates to the Rhodian 
inscriptions, was completed at this meeting. It 
concluded, in this division, with noticing a variety 
of emblems or devices, besides those already men- 
tioned, that appedr on the seals attached to the 
names ; Doricisms of orthography, and _ peculiari- 


ties in the order of the words and letters—some 
being turned to the left, others arranged in boustro- 





phedon ; the t commerce and maritime insti- 
tutions of the Mediterranean, so large a share of 
which belonged to the Rhodians ; its commercial 
transactions with Egypt being the chief support of 
the island. Under this latter head (which com- 
prised much curious information), the writer men- 
tioned that the ordinary diote, or pointed amphora, 
of which the handles have at present come under 
consideration, were really the casks of ancient 
times. The stamps they bear are the public mark 
and seal, attesting the legal gauge, and authenti- 
cating the government’s standards of capacity, in 
the same manner as its standards of value on the 
coinage, by impressing the name of the eponymus 
and the solemn symbols of the republic. 

The business of the meeting concluded with a 
communication, by Mr. Birch, of “ Notes of a jour- 
ney to Upper Egypt by Mr. Harris, of Alexandria, 
with a drawing of a mutilated statue found at that 
city ; and several inscriptions from two diminutive 
temples at Thebes.’’ One of the inscriptions has 
an historical interest. It was found in the ruin de- 
seribed by Wilkinson as “ of Psammetichus IIL,” 
and contains the name of Hat-nefer-en- Ra, daugh- 
ter of Psammetichus JI. and Nitocris, married to 
Psammeticus III., and apparently after his decease 
to Amasis. From the genealogy of this queen, as 
here given, compared with that on the sarcophagus 
in the British Museum, Mr. Birch inferred that we 
possess the names of four monaréis in succession 
of the name of Psammetichus—an inference that 
alters the received sequence of the 26th dynasty. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
July 9th. Public Meeting. —The president, Lord 
Albert Conyngham, in the chair. Mr, Bateman 
exhibited the bronze sheath of a Celtic dagger or 
spear, It was found, Mr. Bateman stated, in 
the bed of the Thames, but the precise locality 
could not be ascertained.—Mr. J. Rook, of Ake- 
bank, Wigton, forwarded a quantity of drawings, 
by himself and his son, of Roman inscriptions 
and other remains discovered at various times at 
old Carlisle, on the site of the Roman military sta- 
tion called Olenacum, an accurate plan of which 
accompanied the drawings. Mr. Rook also exhi- 
bited a drawing of a curious sa of sculpture on 
white marble, a foot square, found under the flag- 
stones of Thursby chureh, near Carlisle. It re- 
presents the flagellation of the. Saviour, highly 
coloured with glossy vermilion on a,gold ground; 
the nimbus round the head of Christ is brilliant; 
the hair and beards of the grim scourgers are in 


black; the whips, red.—Mr. C. Hodgson contri- } opporteni 


bated a carefully drawn copy of a Roman altarial 
inscription recently discovered at Clifton: a very 
inaccurate woodcut of this altar had been published 
in a London Sac rrar copied (without any at- 
tempt at a translation) from a provincial paper, 
Mr. Roach Smith made.some sanethe on apm 
scription, and g other things observed. that 
the altar was erected by one Apollivaris to the 





: genius of the place—probably the Apollinaris whose 


name occurs on the sepulchral monument of Aur, 
Aurelia, found some years since near Carlisle. 
There is an interlineation of the letters Ba. between 
the second-and third line, which Mr. S, suggested 


might possibly have reference to the station Bre. 
matenracum, which in the Notitia list stands next 
to Olenacum, which seems to have oceupied the site 
of old Carlisle—A number of the small porcelain 
seals, of Chinese manufacture, which have been 
more than once mentioned as found in Ireland, 
were exhibited ; and papers on the subject, by Mr, 
8. Cuming and Mr. Crofton Croker, led to a dis. 
cussion of some length. The prevailing opinion 
seemed to be, that these articles are not of the re. 
mote antiquity which has been assigned to them. 
Mr. Cuming’s paper contained some very inter- 
esting notices of the use of porcelain signets among 
the Chinese ; and he exhibited cups, &c. of Chinese 
porcelain, on which seals were impressed closely 
resembling the character of those in question,— 
Mr. J. Browne exhibited drawings of some rude 
and early sculptures on the church of Sandbach, 
in Cheshire. 

In conclusion, the president stated from. the 
chair the reasons which had induced t il to 
change the week of the congress at Warwick; he 
expressed his confidence that it would be one of 
the mest interesting meetings which the Associa- 
tion had yet seen, and the hope that the active 
members of the Association in London would make 
a point of attending. 

July 14th.—Mr. Halliwell: presented to the li- 
brary of the Association nineteen volumes of books, 
Mr. Wire, of Colchester, commanicated some un- 
published particulars, drawn up by an eye-witness, 
of the disinterment in 1772 of the body of Thomas 
Beaufort, third son of John. of Gaunt, in the old 
Abbey Church of Bury St. Edmunds. The docu- 
ment which records. the discovery has been pre- 
sented to Mr. Wire by a grandaughter of the per- 
son who drew it up. It describes the body to have 
been embalmed, and in as perfect and entire state 
as at the time of death; that the colour of the 
eye was distinguishable, the hair uninjured, &c., 
and charges the accounts published in the local 
papers and also one supplied to the Society of An- 
tiquaries as being incorrect. . Messrs. Fairholt and 
C. R. Smith described the discoveries of early An- 
glo-Saxon remains in the neighbourhood of Graves- 
end, drawings of which by the former gentleman 
were exhibited. 

The Council than proceeded to complete its ar- 
rangements for the Warwick Congress. 

Among the papers received since the publica- 
tion of the programme are the following: 1. “On 
the monumental brass of Thomas Earl Beauchamp 
and lady, in Warwick Church,” by Mr. Waller. 
2. “ On the nine figures in painted glass represent- 
ing the Earls of Chester, formerly in the windows 
of Aston Hall, Warwickshire,” by Mr. C. Holt 
Bracebridge. 3. “On the remains of Shingsbury 
Hall, the reputed site of a palace of one of the 
Saxon kings,’ by Mr. C. H. Bracebridge. 4. 
“Notes on Shakspere’s early life in connection 
with Stratford-upon-Avon,” by Mr. J. O. Halli- 
well, Other papers of a more geweral character 
were announced from Messrs. J. Adey Repton, R. 
Cole, G. F; Yates, and the Rev. E. S. Walford. 
Mr. Pettigrew.announced that at a recent meeting 
of the council of the Shakspere Society, he had 
brought before their. notice the intention of the 
Association to accept the offer made by the Mayor 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, and to hold a meeting in 
the Townhall, in order to afford the members an 
ty of expressing theit opinion upon the 
contemplated removal of the house of Shakspere; 
and that the council had passed a resolution au- 
thorising Mr. Pettigrew and any other members of 
the Shakspere Society who may be present to ex- 
press the strong feeling of the Society on the sub- 
ject. The only changes in the excursion portion 
of the programme are a visit to Guy’s Chiff (the 
seat of the Hon. Bertie Percy), on the day of the 
Kenilworth and Stoneleigh Abbey excursions, and 
rer of Maxstoke to the places on 
al to the Satutday. On thé Tuesday 
President 








will give @ sdirée to the members and 
} visitors, The local committee appear to have been 
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earnest and active in their endeavours to prepare 
the way for the meeting, which promises to be well 
supported both by town and country. 


PINE ARTS. 
WESTMINSTER HALL. 
Tus inexperienced efforts which first catch the eye 
on entering the hall do not require our notice; for 
we cannot praise, and the severity of censure is un- 
called for. 

No 5. “ — the Great and the Anglo- 
Saxon Captives,” By J. Ballantine,—labours un- 
der the disadvantage of being a very hackneyed sub- 
ject; and the attist, without being able to realise 
any thing new, has painted a piecturein which there 
are several featutes of considerable merit. 

No. 6. “ William of Eynesham reciting the va- 
lout of the Rose of Rouen, &c.” E. H. Corbould, 
—also displays points deserving of commendation. 
Facility of handling; a gay troubadour character | 
and tone of colour, and a fanciful illustration of 
accessories and picturesque costume, make it alto- 
gether a pleasing composition, though it does not 
rise to high rank in the historical range. 

No.7; “The Reign of Queen Victoria.”’ S. 
Gambardella.—A flatteting allegory, in which great 
skill and beauty in colour, and no less in the ma- 
nagement of light and shadow, are exhibited. We 
have seen, however, superior works by this artist, 
in which he came nearer to Titian than in this in- 
stance. 

No, 8. ** King Alfred and the Beggar.” Alex. 
Blaikley~—Is an atduous attempt of a young artist, 
whose talent for water-colour portraiture is as yet 
far more successful than his more ambitious aspi- 


rations. 
H. J. Town. 








No, 9. “ Charles in the Oak.” 
send—Is of an entirely different style from his 
spirited beacon-fight, and by no means go strik- 
ing, The king and Col. Careless are nevertheless 
well composed, and with the fresh landscape form 
a whole of very pleasing character. 

No, 10, “ Pompey the Great on his funeral 
pile” KR, Evans.——Is not great; nor need we 
pause on the ensuing Nos. till 

No. 14. “ Youth stimulated to virtue by the 
contemplation of the mighty deeds of Britain’s 
noble sons.” EK. Butler Mortis—Is another al- 
legory, the principal figures in which are ably 
painted. The historical personages ranged in the 
sky, in the costumes of the various ages in which 
they flourished, have an odd and rather heteroge- 
neous effect; but still there is enough of execution 
in the design to approve the capacity of the artist, 
and place it among the foremost seconds in the 
Exhibition, 

No. 15. Haydon’s “ Banishment of Aristides,” 
was surely deserving of a distinguished notice: it 
has been passed sub silentio. 

No. 16. “ Prometheus giving life to the statues 
with the stolen fire’ L. W. Desanges.—Is chiefly 
remarkable for ® striking effect of lamp and fire- 
1 reminding us of Schalcken or Wright of 


erby. 
No. 18. “Satyrs and a sleeping Cyclops, &c.” 
ack distinguish 


H. Howard, RcAA long bac tinguishes the 
proportions of the principal figure. 

No. 19. ‘Ireland in 1847.” 8S. Bendixen— 
Would that all the starved in Ireland looked fat, 
comfortable, and pretty, as the artist has repre- 
sented them. There is no appeal here ad miseri- 
cordiam fot justice to Iteland. 

No, 20. “Echo.” G, F. Watts.—We inquire ; 
and Echo answers, Where ? 

[To be continued.} 
ee 


TRE WELLINGTON STaTUR, 
Conrtkuine all this Journal ever said, or con- 
tended for, is to rettain on the arch, after all the 
nonsense that has been spoken and written about 
it, It was no easy matter to squabble or scribble 
‘down that which it was no easy labour to get up, 
and forty ton of arts was not to be overthrown 





squibs and crackers; and so the Great Duke will 


continue to grace his original pedestal, and not 
be insulted by a degradation to gratify envy, or 
fulfil bad jokes. As the Times has truly observed, 
there is no canon to satisfy all tastes: and sure it 
is, if doctors differ much, artists and dilettanti dif- 
fer mote. We never saw nor heard of a work, 
from the —- Caxton lamp-lighted fountain 
to the Apollo Belvidere, that had not many objec- 
tions urged against it; and Mr. Wyatt would have 
been very unfortunate if he had not been liable to 
ten times the amount of hostile criticism his per- 
formance has provoked. One might have fancied 
this noble design to be an animal chanted at Smith- 
field market, so faulty, was every limb and part 
of it described to be, by connoisseurs who know 
as much about the anatomy of the horse as they 
know about the planet Neptune. With one its 
head was all wrong, with another its tail; the more 
technically learned misliked its hock or its withers, 
or some other bit of a name they had picked up in 
astable. Mote oracular Thebans had never been 
aware of Equestrian groups on arches, and espe- 
cially disposed of across instead of fore and aft: 
this was intolerable, and not to be endured; and 
so, if allowable at all, they would turn his tail to 
her Majesty’s palace-residence, and his nose to the 
grass of Hyde Park. But the finest of all the 
judges who could not a-bear this statue were of 
the antico-classic school. The horse was not in 
the least like a Greek horse (nor even a Trojan), 
and F.M. the Duke of Wellington was not repre- 
sented with the ensis or short sword in his grasp, 
the chlamys flying from his shoulder, or the palu- 
damentum, as more suitable for the cool of the 
English climate (totidem divisos orbe §c.), the ko- 
thornos on his leg, the galea slung at the crup- 
er? no reins, and his naked nether-man, not 
fae in these precious models) seated on the bare 
back of the bull-necked, square-jawed, dray- 
limbed steed. Thermopyle, Arbela, Marathon, 
Pharsalia, why were not ye thus glorified, and 
with the addition of the corona triumphalis, held 
over the head of the hero by some imaginative 
Genius with wings, and her fout just resting on the 
loin of the prancing horse? Why indeed, just as 
the journal we have already mentioned sensibly 
temarks, the author has aie a ndid portrait 
of Wellington as he was. at Waterloo, of the mag- 
nificent English-bred and beautifully formed horse 
on which he rode, of the man himself as seen by 
contemporary eyes; and not as an Alexander or 
a Cesar, a Themistocles or a Nero. The entire 
ublic has agreed that the general effect is strik- 
ng and grand; and when the silly clamour and 
jesting to which the subject has given rise, made 
loud and noisy by the valued freedom of the press 
affording scope for every absurdity of opiaion, 
shall have passed into oblivion (i. e. in nine days), 
there will the statue stand a grateful national tri- 
bute to the hero of a hundred fights, and a produc- 
tion honourable to the artist who has executed it 
so ably and on so unexampled a scale. 


The Dawn of Love. Painted by Mr. T. Brooks; 
engraved by Mr. W. H. Simmons. London: 
Henry Meeson. 

Tuts sweet subject is most gracefully engraved. 
The head of the young girl is especially fine in 
expression; and nothing of the feeling of the artist 
has been lost in the hand of the engraver. There 
is a fault — too common amongst us, viz., that 
the finish of the extremities is not carefully studied. 
The greatest painters bestowed as much pains on 
the hands as on the heads; and their example in 
this respect ought never to be forgotten or ex- 
changed for an easy freedom regardless of form. 
With this blemish, “ The Dawn of Love” is treated 
in a manner to render it a general favourite; for it 
tells well the story of young affections bursting into 
existence, and blended with doubts and fears, though 
neither the joys nor the sorrows that must in all 
human likelihood await their expansion ean yet be 
shadowed out in their surpassing powers for the 
future of life. : 





Mr. Meeson, New Hanover Gallery, invites a 
visit from the admirers of the arts, of which it al- 
ready exhibits some interesting specimens. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, July 13, 1847. 

ALL préoccupations, important or unimportant, are 
suspended here while the official drama, the suc- 
cessive catastrophes of which have been detailed 
to you by all our papers, is being enacted in the 
Chamber of Peers. By the side of this exciting 
topic all other interests are thrown into the shade; 
and M. Alex. Dumas produced not the slightest 
effect when be published documents tending to 
establish that our Ministers were grossly deceiving 
the Chamber of Deputies when disavowing, one 
and all, any participation in the celebrated expe- 
dition of the Véloce, that government vessel sent 
expressly to the coast of Spain to seek the cele- 
brated novelist. Of himself and of his “ Quarante 
Cinq” (the novel he is now publishing in the Con- 
stitutionnel), nobody takes the slightest notice. On 
the other hand, not a grisette, not a tolerably well- 
connected cook, but follows, with palpitating curi- 
osity, the incidents each day unexpected of the 
procés Cubiéres. 

This prosecution took yesterday an immense 
stride towards the attainment of truth. You are 
aware that the implication of a Minister was in 
question (M. Teste), accused of having powerfully 
advanced the interests of an industrial company, 
which had remunerated, by pecuniary gifts, the il- 
legitimate protection. Matters had been managed 
with all the mystery usual in such transactions. 
One of the compav a man notorious for hardi- 
hood and bad faith (M. Parmentier), conceived a 
project of turning to account the situations, so 
critically compromised, of the two persons who 
had participated in the work of corruption, to ex 
onerate himself, at their expense, of his own portion 
in the. sacrifices made. Armed with letters of the 
General Cubiéres, he threatens him with a defa- 
matory prosecution. The General yields to his 
first exactions. Parmentier, now emboldened, de- 
mands new concessions: The General refuses; 
then the letters are published, public opinion is 
roused, and government is compelled to prose- 
cute. 

In the origin, this was the position of parties : 
the General Cubiéres affirmed nothing with regard 
to corruption. Parmentier asserted that corrup- 
tion was but a hollow pretence put forward by M. 
Cubiéres for the purpose of appropriating part or 
whole of the funds raised by the shareholders to 
bribe the Ministry. Lastly, a very wealthy private 
gentleman (M. Pellapra), whom the indictment 
designated as the direct intermediate agent in the 
propositions made to M. Teste, and accepted by 
the latter, shielded himself beneath a system of al- 
most absolute denegation. On his. part; M. Teste 
ner ow a memorial in his own justification, 
n which he laboured to demonstrate that no acta 
of corruption had taken place ;- but in this memo- 
rial every body remarked that, at this inopportune 
moment, he touched very gingerly on those men 
whose correspondence seemed to attest their hopes 
of bribing him, and that they had done their ut- 
most to effect that object. 

Before the Chamber of Peers the line of de- 
fence adopted by the accused at first remained the 
same. None directed against M. Teste any pre- 
cise accusation of having received sums intended 
to bribe him; and one of them, M. Parmentier, 
affirmed that the ex-minister had received nothing. 
But the position of MM. Cubiéres and Pellupra 
was becoming intolerable. The accusation, in fact, 

laced them in an overwhelming dilemma. Funds 
ving been raised, and remitted to MM. Cubiéres- 
and Pellapra for the purpose of panes the 
support of M. Teste, they must either have made 
the stipulated use of those sums, in which case 
M. Teste -had received them, or else M. Teste had 
teceived nothing, and then MM. Cubiéres and 
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Pellapra had shamefully abused the confidence ‘of 
the Gouhennans shareholders. 

This accusation of swindting was every day gain- 
ing fresh strength, and soon neither M- Cubiéres, 
who had remained present at the debates; nor 
M. Pellapra, who had taken the course of abscond- 
ing by flight from the judicial investigations, could 
refrain from defending themselves. : 

-M, Cubiéres, assailed with questions, ended by 
confessing that’ M.’Pellapra had told him that he 
had remitted 100,000 francs to M. Teste, and that 
in’ his*own’ conviction, those 100,000 francs had 
been accordingly remitted: On the other hand, M. 
Pellapra, through-the agency of his wife, forwarded 
to the’ presidentof the Court of Peers, his corre- 
spond ‘with: Mi-Teste, and further, documents 
of ‘accounts’ which ‘corroborated the - accusation 
against theex-minister. ‘These documents in fact, 
of which I can‘only give you the summary result, 
contained the proof'that ‘on a given day, a sum of 
94,000°francs paid: over by M. Pellapra to the Trea- 
suty cashier had*been remitted, not to the ex-mi- 
nister of Public Works, but to’his son, M. Charles 
Teste, who; om the same day, bad made use of that 
sum. ‘: The‘cviiicidenceof this transaction with the 
very date!when,' according to:the accusation, and 
according tothe correspondence of the accused, 
the ‘dct. of corruption had been paid, left but little 
room for: doubt.< It left none indeed, when added 
toa mass‘of*evidéace already very powerfu:, and 
to. fresh testimony:which represented M. Pellapra 
as incapable of ‘the vile*swindling with which he 
was charged. ‘ 

Matters were ia this state, when the sitting of yes- 
terday concluded, and in:two papers this morning, 
I-read> the account of ‘an attempt at suicide, by 
which .M» ‘Teste attempted t. evade the infamy 
of a conviction; now almost inevitable. The unfor- 

“tunate man fired two pistol-shots against himself. 
One in his‘mouth missed fire; the other was fired 
in the direction ‘of the heart, the ball slid over a 
bone, and produced merely a severe contusion. M. 
Teste is now kept'under constant watch; and the 
prosecution, disengaged of all obscurity, will fol- 
jow a more rapid course. 

The most important piece of'news after this is 
the grand Reform’hanquet, given in the gardens of 
the Chiateau-Rouge. - There were present more 
than 1200 electors‘of Paris, and with them about 
100 Deputies of the Opposition. Very warm 
speeches—some of them, indeed, very violent—were 
spoken against the present administration. The 
principal advocates of parliamentary reform were 
heard, and the question was mooted of organising 
a pacific agitation, similar to the Irish agitation, to 
stimulate the interested apathy of government. 
What will be the result of all this? . Nobody can 
tell, Itis certain that disgust and contempt for 
the existing state’of things are prevalent amongst 
the great majority of those who constitute what is 
called the legal country (the electors representing 
the country by virtue of legal right); but the exces- 
sive difficulties which would be encountered in at- 
tempting to replace what would be destroyed, is 
evident to every eye, and still keeps public discon- 
tent within bounds. 

. A truce to dismal politics: and to emerge from 
them as soon as possible, will you have the last 
madrigal of our most florid poet? That poet is 
called Bou Maza. He was born in some: cavern 
of the Atlas, and perhaps has imbibed the milk 
of some liéness-mother. Well, then, the other 
evening at the ball of the Duc de Montpensier, his 
melancholy air was remarked, as well as his flash- 
ing eyes and his poetical ecstacy. It is asserted 
that, moved by so much splendour, lost in admira- 
tion before the numerous beauties who passed con- 
tinually before his eyes, the young Arab chief 
wrote extempore the following lines : 

Les femmes, l'air, et la lumiére, ces trois grandes joies de 


‘ la 
La femme, sourire du ciel, descendue sur la terre, 


L’air, la vie du sauvage, le souffle de Dieu. 

La lumiére, le luxe des yeux, la joie de la Nature, . 
Sont réunis en ce pa rien; toute leur beauté, 
Dans leur douceur, et dang leur éclat yoluptueux. 





Some sceptics there ‘are who assert that this poetry 
is apocryphal, and attribute it to M. Alfred de 
Musset or M:.V. Hugo; one of whom. had per- 
haps heard Bou:Maza express something like the 
following sentiment: “ We have here a great many 
candles, a great many black eyes, and a great deal 
of wind.’”” This simple and concise summary of 
the night’s entertainment was probably arranged 
subsequently according to formule borrowed from 
the Divan of W. von Goethe. 

At the French Academy the following presented 
themselves to occupy the vacant seat of M. Bal- 
lanche: M. Risard, editor of a collection of Latin 
classics, and who about fifteen years ago made a 
sort of reputation for himself by an onslaught upon 
what he termed “ Za littérature facile’—** La lit- 
térature improvisée ;’"? M. Amedée Pichot, chief 
editor of the Revue Britannique, author of an excel- 
Jent “ History of Charles Edward,” and translator 
of the “Works of Lord Byron ;’’ M. Philarete 
Chasles, known by his literary criticisms and phi- 
lological works, and a Professor at the College of 
France; M. Emile Deschamps, a drawing-room poet 
and author of opera libretti ; and lastly M. Vatout, 
whose whole literary baggage is indeed very mea- 
gre, but who, well received at court, member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and holding ministerial good- 
will at his disposal, will very probably be elected. 

The brilliant comedy of “ Turcaret,’’ by Lesage, 
that admirable satire upon parvenus of former 
times, has been revived at the Théatre Frangais. 
The time could not have been better chosen to 
compare the influence of money as it formerly ex- 
isted and as it does exist now-a-days. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

SYRIA: ITS TRAVELLING ACCOMMODATIONS, ETC. 
Dear Strx,—Having an opportunity, I wrote you 
rather a hurried letter. from Damascus, and think 
that a few additional remains may be interesting to 
your.readers. And first, with regard to the pas- 
sage from Egypt into Syria, you are no doubt 
aware that the Sheikh of Petra has established a 
fixed price for.visitors to those interesting ruins, 
and, notwithstanding the exorbitance of his charge, 
some large parties have gone that way this year, 
one in -particular, -includiug several ladies, and 
mustering seventy camels; his charge is now 10/. 
per head for escort alone, and he professes to 
take a single traveller at the same rate as a party. 
There appears to be no longer any objection made 
by the Arabs to travellers remaining at the ruins, 
as they have found that they bring gold with 
them, instead of, as they used to imagine, taking 
it away. The romance of the convent at Sinai, I 
am sorry to say, is at an end, and the traveller 
will fiad in its place wretched accommodation, 
rooms swarming with vermin, and, on taking his 
leave, a squabble of discontent with his liberal 
payment. 

Jerusalem, as I mentioned:in my last, I 
found very full of English, the three small lo- 
candas being filled, and many having engaged 
private houses,’ which are not difficult to meet 
with there. I found accommodation in the new 
lodging - house attached to the Latin convent, 
the rooms of which are clean and_tolerably 
comfortable. An hotel upon a larger scale is -in 
course of erection, and will be ready against next 
season. The English Church is finished with the 
exception of the roof, which is waiting for slates 
from England. The new bishop of Jerusalem is 
entering upon the duties of his office with en 
and zeal; he<was desirous of establishing, at 
starting, friendly relations (as far as practicable) 
with the heads of the other Christian sects; but 
the Armenian bishop is, I understand,. the only 
one by whom he has been met in any thing like 
a kindred. spirit.. An opinion of the correctness 
of the sites attributed to Mount Calvary and the 
Holy Sepulchre is said to be gaining ground among 
the Protestant clergymen, English and German, 
resident at Jerusalem. The Jews appear to be in- 
creasing both in numbers and opulence; the in- 





flux of travellers gives them an opportunity of 
profiting by the money-changing talent which has 
always been their forte, and there is no difficulty 
in getting a bill for a considerable amount cashed 
in Jerusalem. At the other three sacred cities of 
the Talmud, their numbers are also, as far as | 
could ascertain, considerably on the. increase, 
Among ‘the English visitors were the venerable 
Countess of Talbot, who had crossed the desert 
alone at the age of eighty, and (as already men- 
tioned) Miss Martineau’ who came via Petra with 
the party before alluded to, A work on Egypt 
and Syria is, I understand, already announced 
from her pen, and as her observations were by no 
means cursory, her ideas of a state of society so 
different to our. own, and of the future: prospects 
of those countries, cannot fail to be interesting, 


| At Cairo and also at. Damascus, she had several 


opportunities of visiting native hareems, and as 
might be expected from her independent mind, 
and strong sense of woman's privileges and capa- 
bilities, did not by any means adopt Mr. Milner’s 
rose-coloured views of the state of female society 
in the East. From Jerusalem, I went-on to Na- 
zareth ‘where there is very comfortable accommo- 
dation in the new lodging-house attached to the 
convent. But the convent, par excellence, is that 
on Carmel, which has beem building for the last 
twenty years, and is now one of the«lions. of the 
Holy Land. There are. rooms of accommodation 
for visitors, furnished with European luxuries; 
there is an excellent library commenced, which 
already contains many rare and valuable works 
and a pharmacie, whence medicines and advice 
are distributed to the surrounding Arabs. Thence 
I went on to Tiberias, where tolerable accommo- 
dation for travellers is provided by a Jew, who 
points out all the disputed sites on the lake, to 
wit, Capernaum, Bethsaida, and, Chorazin, as con- 
fidently as the monks at Nazareth shew Joseph's 
workshop. 

At Damascus, I found the Hotel de. Palmyre 
(with which Mrs. Romer. was so much charmed) 
extremely comfortable, and. the landlord very 
obliging and attentive. The only Englishman re- 
sident here, beside the Consul, is a medical man, 
who has an extensive practice among the natives, 
of whom he speaks in high terms, ,and has written 
a pamphlet advocating emigration to that country. 
From Damascus.I crossed to Beyrout, via Baalbec, 
and had little idea as I gazed on the magnificent 
temple of the Sun, that such disgraceful spoliation 
as that mentioned in; your, last. No., would so 
soon lay its glory. in the dust; I cannot believe 
that such an act was perpetrated with the Sultan's 
knowledge or, consent, . From, Beyrout I took the 
French steamer ‘ Nil’ to Alexandria, and found 
the accommodation. on, board of a yery superior 
order. Her berths are the, best I have ever seen; 
the beds, instead of being one, above another, like 
the niches in a catacomb, being placed one on each 
side of the room, with ample space for dressing 
between them. . The in and officers were 
particularly attentive to the, passengers, and the 
doctor speaks English. , I subsequently regretted 
that I had not gone on with, her to Marseilles, in- 
stead of waiting for the English steamer at Alex- 
andria, as the quarantine at Marseilles having 
been reduced about two months ago, the voyage 
and quarantine together (from Alexandria to Mar- 
seilles) only occupy fifteen days. I think it only 
right, having found such a marked improvement 
in the French steamers, to mention these circum- 
stances for the benefit of those who may go that 
way.—I am yours, &c. R. F. 


THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT RETREAT. 
THE meeting announced in our last took place, 
and from 150 to 200 persons enjoyed as broiling 
and brilliant a day as an English summer could 
supply. The foundation stone of a very neat gate, 
in the style of the other buildings, was laid by 
Mrs. Hodgson ; and the company proceeded to the 
sumptuous déjedner, furnished by Messrs. Staples 
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for thé occasion. Mr. Bond Cabbell presided, and 
was supported, not only in the festivities and 
speeches, but in the subscriptions (which he head- 
ed by-a gift of twenty guineas) to the amount of 
nearly 300/, The chairman advocated the cause 
of the elarity.in'an-able-address; and was followed 
by Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Green, Mr. Hodgson, and 
others, as the various toasts and responses called 
for their co-operation. At six o'clock, the express 
train was:ready for their return to town, and they 
started seeming to think that the hours hed been 
almost too brief for the benevolent and social en- 
joyments which had been so judiciously prepared 
and so agreeably carried into execution. Among 
the subseribers, mostly present, were. Messrs. Dick- 
inson, ‘Thomas. Brown, B, E. Green, Thomas, 
William, and Charles Longmans, G. B, Spencer, 
Sotheby, and» Wilkinson, W. Adams, H. Wix, 
George Hoby, Spalding and Hodge, George Rich- 
ards,:R. H.»Parry, who contributed ten guineas 
each; and C,.D,' Leftley, D. Jerrold, W. Manson, 
E.:D. aiid Bs B: Hodgson, Sampson Low, and H. 
Cooper, the donors of five guineas each, besides a 
number of smaller amounts and annual subscrip- 


ons. 

” The inmates of the Retreat, in their feebleness 
and old age;\\were surro by every comfort 
and consolation of which their condition was sus- 
ceptiblesvit was’ acsight to animate every feeling 
heart tovenlarge ‘andvextend this truly excellent 
establishment. 


COLLEGE OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

We attendéd the distribution of the prizes, by the 
Duke’ of Buccleuth, ‘at Putney, on Monday; but 
unfortunately found’ the Hall so crowded that it 
was impossiblé ‘to gatlier a very systematic idea of 
the ptoceédings, “They appeared to be very in- 
teresting ‘to thé numerous ‘and ‘distinguished vi- 
sitors who were present; whilst the surplus had to 
be contented with an occasional portion and an 
intermediate lounge ‘on the’ beautiful bank of the 
rive? where the’ Collége stands, below the bridge. 
After a Shitable address from the chairman, the 
Rev. Principal Cowie’ réad a ‘very satisfactory re- 
port of the progréss” of the school during the last 
two half years; ‘and everyone’ of the’ Professors 
who succeeded hith'"spoke in equally encouraging 
terms of the ' classes’ stitd ying under their instruc- 
tions; in mathematics, chemistry, geology, geodesy, 
civil enginéering, ‘architecture; machinery, draw- 
ing, and other branches “of literature and science. 
Each then nated the ‘individuals who had best 
deserved the Honours of the day; and the young 
men approached’ the President to have their diplo- 
mas of merit présented t6 theny.” They were mostly 
very intélligent-Iovking Jads';" and their general 
appearaticé ‘stich’ a¥’to’corfoborate the praises’ they 
had réctived:” "An ifispettion’ “to the tool-houses, 
laboratory, engines, léincheéon;' and finally, prayers 
in the chapel, we* believe; contluded the ds, which 
we are enabled to'repott as y- satisfactory in all 
its beatirigs, and’ ‘very ful of future ‘promise. A 
charter’ of incdrporation is spoken of, which must 
have an exceltént effect in hastening and promoting 
the advantagés anticipated rom so useful an esta- 
blishment, and°dife ‘so'eitirely in unison with the 
spirit of our industridds age. 








_, ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TO A TURKISH WOMANIAT HER ‘HUSBAND'S GRAVE. 


Mover ! What dost thou here?’ the evening hours 
g and weeping by that sacred tomb, 

And crowning it with garlands ; are those flowers, 

Which, when they fade, shall know no second bloom, 

An emblem of thy loss?” For not as ours 

Thy future hopes ‘but "tis thy bitter doom 

That by thy husband’s side amid ithe bowers 

Of ise for thee is found no 


Whose lige peadived he portasy sth 
sigh, 

othe elier ge 

But is this, aromen'e faith 1 No; foo rand reed 

How Nature rises up, and gives 

To such a false and cruel-hearted creed! 


Roper FeRqvson. 





’ VARIETIES. 

Kew Gardens.—A_ popular guide: to the: Royal 
Botanic Gardens of Kew has just beén published 
by Sir-W. J. Hooker; and a moré’acceptable: pub- 
lication could hardly have been issued: The royal 
liberality which has thrown’ them open, tlie exten- 
sion of their bounds, and their vast enrichment, 
especially during the last few years, under the 
admirable direction of Sir William, have rendered 
them perhaps more interesting and instructive than 
any similar establishment in the world. Novelties 
and wonders are seen in every part; and crowds 
now avail themselves of the delightful privilege 
where only a short while ago it was very difficult 
to obtain access. We must express our grateful 
sense of the steps Government has adopted in the 
whole of these improvements ; and we lose no time 
in advising our friends to avail themselves of the 
fine weather and ready opportunity to enjoy the 
recreation here afforded, and see the vegetable 
curiosities and treasures from every quarter of the 
globe scientifically arranged and treated, till they 
shall become common to habitats in the British 
Isles. The guide, descriptions, cuts, and plan of 
gardens are replete with information, and all that 
visitors could wish. 

The Public Baths, in Goulston Square, hava been 
opened to view during the week; and their neat- 
ness and conveniency given great satisfaction. 
Those for the men will be immediately opened, 
and for the women as soon after as may be. We 
rejoice in this first step for the promotion of the 
general cleanliness and health of the metropolis. 

Zoological Society.—Another brilliant reunion of 
the fellows of this society and their friends took 
place at the gardens, in the Regent’s Park, on 
Saturday last, when the fineness of the weather 
drew together a more than usually large and 
fashionable party to enjoy, al fresco, the perform- 
ance of an admirable selection of music from the 
best masters by an efficient band, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Godfrey, varied with some lively Scotch 
music by the juvenile band of the Caledonian 
Asylum. The entire entertainment seemed to 
afford great pleasure#to: the company; and, with 
visits to the different animals, of which the jaguar 
(a very fine specimen: lately presented by the 
Queen) was an especial attraction, beguiled away 
a most agreeable afternoon, 

The Musical World Concert, on Wednesday, was 
adorned by the presence of Spohr; and the pro- 
gramme of classical music held out a treat which 
attracted, and did not disappoint, a crowded audi- 
ence. A new trio by Macfarren obtained much 
applause. 

Central Africa,—Our contemporay, the Spectator, 
has published an interesting notice of the expedi- 
tion, in the Ethiope steamer, of Mr, Robert Jamie- 
son, of Liverpool, and Mr. Becroft, into the interior 
of Western Africa; thereby proving the fact, that 
pavigation and trade may be carried up from the 
coast to Timbuctoo; only forty miles of the river 
below that city being unexplored. This great 
water-way is represented as the key to several 
beautiful and fertile tracts of country, peopled by 
diverse races, and offering commerce an indefinite 
field for.legitimate enterprise, and civilising influ- 
ence. The lower Niger, it was previously known, 
however, permeates in many streams over an im- 
mense alluvial delta; but unhealthy, and occupied 
by tribes who cannot be trusted: Above Iddah 
the population assumes mere-‘of the Arab cha- 
racter,.and inhabit large towns: one is mentioned 
containing 20,000, but they are not so willing to 
trade.as those nearer the sea. Great expectations 
are held as to the probable results of this voyage, 
and its having ascertained the nature and capa- 
bilities of the country. 

New Insects. — The. Cork Constitution states that 
several species of hitherto: unknown and destruc- 
tive insects have been introduced into Ireland with 
the. imports of Indian corn. ‘Another St. Patrick 
must be wanted to rid the land of the new ver- 
mide 





Westminster-Hall Exhibition. — Lord Brougham 
presented a petition signed by artists, unsuccessful 
in the competition for prizes at Westminster Hall, 
complaining of the decision of the committee, and 
of other grievances, which they allege to have at- 
tended their efforts in regard to this exhibition: ' 

Colonial Copyright Bill —A bill to amend the.laws 
relating to the protection, in the colonies, of works 
entitled to copyright in the United Kingdom, pre- 
pared and brought in by Mr, T. ‘Milner Gibson.and 
Mr. Parker, and read a third itime in the Commons 
on Wednesday night, enacts “ that, in ease the 
legislature or proper legislative euthorities in any 
British possession shall be. disposed -to make, due 
rrovision for securing or protecting the--rights! of 
British authors in such possession, andy shall (pass 
an act to make an ordinance for :that.purpose, and 
shall transmit the:same in the,propersmanner, to 
the Secretary of State, and her, Majesty: sitall.be,.of 
opinion that such act or ordinance is; sufficient: for 
the purpose of securing to British} authors teason- 
able: protection within such possession; it; shall ,be 
lawful for her Majesty, if she» think fit so'tade, ito 
express her royal approval of, such; act; and»tbere- 
upon to issue an-order. in council declaring! that,so 
long as the provisions continue sin: force): within 
such colony, any prohibitions againstithe importing, 
selling, letting out to: hire, exposing for sale,omhire; 
or possessing foreign reprints of books, first; com- 
posed, written, printed, .or published in} the United 
Kingdom, and entitled:to copyright :therein, shall 
be suspended so farias regards such colony.’ 

Mr. John Poole.—Although,—thanks tosthe ;con- 
sideration of Lord. John. Russell,; whe via so kindly 
and popularly embellishing: his. ministry, by doing 
as much as the limited means athis disposal enable 
him to do for literary men-unfavoured.by fortune,-— 
Mr. Leigh Hunt. is removed from, the ¢ategory of 
those with whom the public most sympathise, and 
consequently there will be no. theatrical representa- 
tion as was proposed on. his behalf at, Manchester 
and Liverpool, there, will still be. plays performed 
there, next week, for the benefit, of one -whose 
writings ‘have long amused us,.and, whose humour 
and originality well merit a grateful, acknowledg- 
ment. Mr. John Poole, our Paul Pry, the author 
of successful dramas, and.of lighter periodical Jite- 
rature uosurpassed.by. aay of hie, contemporaries, 
we lament to learn stands in: much,-need of this 
assistance, which C.,Dickens,/and other, literary 
friends, are hastening to, afferd.;. Can.-we doubt 
that their cordial, humanity, wilh meet. with jan 
abundant reciprocity-among the wealthy. and feel- 
ing of our. great commercial elasses, in the, manu- 
facturing districts and capitals of England ? 

Adelphi.—Out on the sly, a clever burlesque farce 
by Selby, was produced here/on,;;Monday, and af- 
forded the author another opportunity. of coming 
out in one of those characters it) which .we should 
like to see him. .He personates, an old beau, of 
fifty to perfection; all the characters. out,,on the 
sly fall at last, vis-a-vis, into a quadrille at Rosher- 
ville gardens, where their encounters are any thing 
but pleasant to themselves, though, very -entertain- 
ing to the audience. ; 

Mrs. Stuart Hall.—It is with sincere regret we 
have to announce the death of thisJady,on Sunday 
last, in Portman Square, after an illness of little 
more than a week. . She was distinguished for her 
own accomplishments in, and love of, literature; and 
Bittern Manor, near Southampton, where she en- 
tertained the Archeological Association during their 
meeting at Winchester, offered for their inspection 
one of the most interesting sites in England, full 
of noble remains since the period it was a Roman 
station; and also rich in numismatic collections, 
and other specimens of rare arts, antiquities, and 
virtu. Mrs. Hall was.the widow of J. Stuart Hall, 
Esq., whose descent, it has been surmised, might 
be traced to the last of the royal race seen in Scot- 
land a hundred years ago. 

Death of Mrs. Quillinan.—It is sad to record 
the death of the fair, the young, the gifted, and 
the promising ; but such is the record of the 
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death of this lady, the daughter of William Words- 
worth, and the author of the pleasing little work 
of Travels in Portugal, reviewed only a few short 
weeks ago in the Literary Gazette, She died at 
Rydal Mount on Monday the 9th inst., and is sin- 
cerely mourned by all who knew her. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Rutherford’s Earthwork Tables, 4to, limp 














6d,—! 's Kew ’ it’ 
tory of British Birds, new edit., 
2 vols, 8vo, Iv. 16s.—Hickie’s Xenophon’s Memorabilia of 
Secrates, post 8vo, 8s, 6¢d.—Jackson’s Latin Tyro’s Guide, 
2d edit. fep., ls, 6¢,—Sinclair’s Journey of Life, fop. 8vo, 
5s,—Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, new edit, 8vo, 7s.— 
Bagster’s Latin Scripture Atlas, small 4to, half 
bound, 10s. 6¢.—Morell’s (J. D.) Historical and Critical 
osophy of Europe, 2 vols., 2d 
t, 24s, g’s (H. E.) Sermons, Vol. III. 8vo, 10s, 6d, 
Wayfaring Sketches among Greeks and Turks by a 
Resident in Greece, post 8vo, 9s.—Travels and Adventures 
of Charles Durand, by Mrs. J. B. Webb, 8q., 3s. 6d.—Stories 
and Studies from Chronicles and History of England, by 
Mrs. 8. C, Hall and Mrs, J. Forster, 2 vols, 12mo, 15s.— 
Narrative of the Surveying Voyage of H. M, S. Fly, by J. 
- B. Jukes, 2 vols. 8vo, 12. 16s.—-Confessions of a Pencil- 
Case, 18mo, 5s.—Alexander on Isaiah’s later Prophecies, 
8vo, Liew Pitagereld (Rev. W.) Sermons, 12mo, 5s.— 
Sketches of Ireland Sixty Years , 12mo, 3s, 6d.—Pit- 
man’s Phonography, ls. 6d.—The eid of Virgil trans- 
lated into mane Verse, by the Rev. J. M. King, 2 vols. 
fop., 10s. 6d,—-Catechism of Prophetical System of Scrip 
ture, by J, Scott, 12mo, ls. 9¢.—Alexander’s Discourse on 
Dr. Chalmers, 8vo, sewed, 1s.—Bunyan’s Pilgrim, with an 
Introducto' ety 4 wy J. eran | hay py 22.— 
Young Christian, by J, Abbott; edited by Rev J, W. 
Cunningham, new edit,, royal 18mo, cloth gilt, 3s,—Ro- 
maine’s Life, Walk and Triumph of Faith, 1 vol., 18mo, 3s.— 
Treland’s Welcome to the Stranger, byA. Nicholson, 12mo, 
3s. 6¢.—Hand-book of Town Gardening, 12mo, sewed, 1s.— 
Feats of Modern Enterprise, in Two Series, each 4s,—The 
Knight of Gwynne, by Charles Lever, 8vo, cloth, 1/, ls; 
mor. 1/. 6s. 64.—Facts and Figures from Italy, post 8vo, 
10s. 64.—-Gray’s Poetical Works, Eton Illustrated Edition, 
with a New Life, by the Rev. J. Mitford, 8vo, 12s. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Litevery Gazette. 

Sr1r,—As a member of the Society of Antiquaries, I have 
received, within the last few days, the pamphlet which 
forms No. 9 of the Report of their proc . On p. 192 
is an account of Sir R. Phillip’s communic of a new 
notice of Shakspere from his collection of Records, which 
thus concludes: “It will be recollected that the marriage 
* bond of Shakspere and the autograph of Thomas 

Lucy, the well-known , are in the same collee- 
tion of records.’ Now, concerning the last document I 
have nothing to say, except that. similar one, with seal 
appended, is in the possession of Mr. Wheler of Stratford- 
on-Avon ; but concerning the marriage bond I feel bound 
to say afew words, Six years ago I saw this document in 
the rd Office at Worcester, a small building, beside 
Edgar’s Tavern, now pulled down. Has the ma 
bond also — away Worcester? or is it a mistake 
made in this account of the Society of Antiquaries’ 
ceedings, and which are not of unfrequent occurrence, 

a document of such national interest passes out of the 
hands of publie bodies, and away from public ken, by 
what authority is it done? Collectors are indefatigable, 
and keepers of records occasionally doze, Collectors are 
not to be blamed for wrckns their stores, but guardians 
are for betraying their trust. Surely there is something 
wrong here. Is it an error of the fiety’s, or has the 
license passed into private hands !~I am, sir, yours obe- 
diently, . FSA. 
To the Editor of the idiquory Geneite, 

Easton, June 30, 1847. 

S1r,—On looking over the first volume of the Archeo- 
logical Journal, page 372, I find some valuable remarks 
on the Annals of the Scotch Coi , by John Lindsay, 
Esq.; and am inclined to believe that some disappoint- 
ment will be felt’b writer of those remarks respect- 
ing the coinage of King John, as I have in my cabinet 
what oppense to be a genuine penny of his reign, of the 
London Mint; obverse, a full-faced crowned head (very 
similar to the coins of Edward I.); legend, “ Johannes Dei 
Gra:” reverse, ‘‘ Rex Bocetp o Lo,” with long plain cross 
and three pellets in each angle. And Iam the more con- 
firmed in my opinion spepecting my. coin, as those given 
by Mr, Li to the latter rod the reign of Alexan- 


der III, are évidently copied gis 
by King John, as are also those of John Baliol.—I remain, 
&e, F Jas. CLAREB. 
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BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, _ 


ESTABLISHED 1843, 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL CONGRESS, TO BE HELD AT WARWICK, 
COMMENCING ON MONDAY, THE 197m OF JULY, 
AND ENDING ON SATURDAY, THE 2ru OF JULY, 1847, 





It is proposed to distribute the Business of the Week as follows: 


MONDAY. 


Opening Meeting at three o'clock, the President, Lord Aunert Denison Conynonam, K.C.H., M.P., F.S.A., in the 
Chair. Table d’héte, for Ladies and Gentlemen, at six o’elock. Evening Meeting at half-past eight o’clock, for the read. 
ing and discussion of papers, 


TUESDAY. 


Meeting at ten o’clock, for the reading and discussion of papers.—Visit to the Castle and the antiquities of the town, 
Table d’héte, as. before, at six o'clock. ening Meeting at eight o’clock, Conversazione at nine o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY. 
Excursion to Kenilworth and Stoneleigh Abbey, Evening Meeting at eight o’clock, 


THURSDAY, 
Meeting at ten o'clock, a.m., for the reading and discussion of papers, Excursion to Stratford-upon-Ayon and 
Charlecote. Evening Meeting at half-past eight o’clock. 
FRIDAY. 
Excursion to Coventry and Combe Abbey, Evening Meeting and conversazione. 
SATURDAY. 


_ Rasnsyten to Arbury (the seat of C, Newdigate Newdegate, Esq., M.P.), and to Astley Castle and Church, Closing 
eeting. 


The following papers are already announced :— 


HISTORICAL SECTION. 


1, On the Romance of Guy of Warwick. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.8.A., &c. 


2, On the History of the Earls of Warwick, as illustrated by the illuminated roll compiled by John Rouse, the Warwick 
Antiquary. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A,, F.8.A., &c, 


3. Qn the yr 4 of Captain Cex, the Coventry Antiquary of the reign of Elizabeth. By James Orchard Halliwell, Esq, 
F.RB.S,, F.8.A., &c, 


4. On John Rouse and his Chronicle. By the Rey. Beale Post, M.A. 

5. On the Municipal Archives of Northampton, By James Thompson, Esq. 
6. On the Staplegate in Canterbury. By Charles Sandys, Esq., F.S.A. 

7, Observations on Lesnes Abbey, Kent. By Alfred John Dunkin, Esq. 


PRIMEVAL SECTION. 


1, Onthe Coins of the Romans relating to Britain. By C. Roach Smith, Esq., F.8.A, 
2, Account of the discovery of a Saxon cemetery at Cotgrave, Nottinghamshire. By Thomas Bateman, Esq. 
8. Some observations on early Irish Antiquities. By T, Crofton Croker, Esq,, F.S.A., M.R,I.A. 


4, An account of the discoveries made at different times, at and near the Roman station, Durobrivew (Castor in North- 
amptonshire), By Edmund Tyrrell] Artis, Esq., F.S.A,, F.G.S., &. 


5, On the methods\of embalming the dead among the ancient Egyptians, illustrated by the unrolling of a Mummy. By 
. J, Pettigrew, Esq., V.P., F.R.S,, F.8.A., &e, ° 


6. On recent discoveries of Roman remains at Richborough, Kent. By William Henry Rolfe, Esq. 


MEDIEVAL SECTION. 


1. Observations on the tapestries in St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. By Frederick William Fairholt, Esq., F.S. A. 


2, On Monumental Tablets, ornamented with crogses, recently discovered on the site of the monastery of Kenilworth. 
By F. W, Fairholt, Esq. 


3, Remarks on Limoges enamels, illustrative of the collection in Warwick Castle. By William Harry Rogers, Esq. 


4, On Enamel, as agpled to goldsmiths’ work and objects of personal decoration, in continuation of the foregoing paper by 
Mr. Rogers. By George Isaacs, Esq. 


5, On the Coventry Mysteries. By James Orchard Halliwell, Esq., F.R 8., F.8,A., &e. 

6. On ancient and modern Heraldic differences. By Charles Sandys, Esq., F.S.A. 

7. On the so-called Rouhdels, illustrated by an exhibition of remarkable specimens. By William Harry Rogers, Esq. 
8. On the Armour of one of the Earls of Warwick, preserved in the Beauchamp Chapel, By Sir Samuel R. Meyrick. 


ARCHITECTURAL SECTION. 


1, On the ratio of points of support in some of the principal buildings in France, Germany, and England, of the 11th, 12th, 
13th, 14th, and 15th Po ay By Joseph wilt, i. . F.. e _ ; . / 


2. Notes relating to Architecture and Building, from Medieval Manuscripts, By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.8.4. &. 
3. On the early Saxon Church, at Worth, in Sussex. By Charles Baily, Esq., F.8.A. 
4, Inscription over the Doorway of the Church of Weaversthorpe, Yorkshire. By the Rey, Thomas Rankin, 


Agnicaite, London. 
CHARLES ROACH SMITH, 





T, CROFTON CROKER, 
Hoy, Sxcs. 


5 Liverpool Sireet, City. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


E J. DENT’S Para by feng mre of 
. WATCHES and CLOGES is 
* eicgant Gale oe re 


ahd welled tn four hole, holes, 
accurately. going Bilver 


35 iw Street; and 54 al Excha! 
Dan, 82 Strand ; (ars abea). Roy: nge 





OOLOGICAL SOCTETY of LONDON.— 
BAND of the FIRST 


it the 

GuaiDs hs ron pene Gann ENS of the ZOOLOGICAL 
ciate to nESS NT’S PARK on SATURDAYS, July ip 24, 31, 
y be obtained as usual, 


cre ‘ Sica RTE wil} take abe place = the Ge $908. 20 ans, 
rl 
ae ii is po hy AL ll | res Square, 
poet order of the Council, 

D. W. MITCHELL, Secretary. 


ENDRIP' Ss PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
tn peootion | aie 
tions aa 
Prt cok dort eto a of tho fs 
pmo yt on the bandh, 2 and on the most del 
rsery, for infants, The “ INK SHAVING Soap” is peculiarly bland 
‘an i baleamic, allaying the irritation m felt in thesinplayment of the ordinary 


ali composition: 
— with additio named “ Dise 


July 15, 1847, 








A 
TENBARY | a ¥ 


VOL, X, OF AGNES STRICKLAND'S 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
ENGLAND. 


The only Authorised English Edition, translated by D. Forbes Campbell, Esq. 
NOW READY, 


VOL. VII. OF THIERS’ 
CONSULATE AND EMPIRE. 


CONTENTS :—JENA-—EYLAU-—FRIEDLAND—AND TILSIT. 


HISTORY OF THE 


ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 


Lorv CASTLEREAGH’S NARRATIVE 
OF HIS JOURNEY TO DAMASCUS, &c.” 


2 vols,, with numerous Engravings, 24s, bound. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlhorough Street, 





IMALAYA MOUNTAINS.—Just opened, at 
ORAMA ROYAL, LEICESTER SQUARE,a VIEW ot 
de HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, with the British Stations of Kapowlee, 
Soobathoo, 00, and Sim lay and a wast Extent of the Plains of Hindastan + form. 
ing t! © World, TheViews of Cairo 
Dinwingy eal taken 


it Scenery from 
David Roberts, Exq..RsAx and of the Classical City of 
Athens, are also now open, 





orm. 
ham dora being at a moderate prive, is available for all 
classes ; and is used with success in purifying linen after infectious 


diseases ; indeed, the use of it may, ay 5 many cases of t = and other 
contagions, be considered a beneficial antid 


R, HENDRI ER, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 ann 13 TicupoRne STREET, REGENT’s QUADRANT. 


BRitannta LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


1 Princes Street, Bank, London, 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap, ix. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 
MUTUAL yon BRANCH. 
ind to the ed by means of an ample 4 
scribed capital, tha lange fund seownvalazed from the peomlems 
upwards 6000 


Halfthe amount om of the annual premium ired during the firs! 
a ears, the remaining half premiums being paid out of the profits, 
, after fi ve fears, will be annually divided among the assured. 

PROPRISTARY BRANCII. 
bey! lowest rates conaistont w with security to the sommes, 





Complete securit: 





to cases where as- 
teen are mettkcted for the purpose of securing loans or debts. 


Pear nony age atyvoniemn, yy ety given for half the amount 
as pally, ob ten epuien often ald, © Cheage UpeR 
EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES, 
Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 1001. for 
the whole Term of Life. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH, PROPRIETARY BRANCH, 





Half Premi-|Whole Pre- Half Premi- Whole ‘Pre- 
mium after um first |mium after 
five years. seven years.|seven years, 
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oh theGERMAN and FRENCH PROTESTANT 
ESTABLISHMENT for the Education of Young Ladies, 
House, Brixton Hill, a ear 9 ty, Mrs. TUPMAN. ene: will be Miaey all 
the ad of an en mental combined with a rerior English 
enue pursued ment, and 
are ms bore the 


tion ; singing: 
leportmen t. e number -t- peed drs is Time ted a tnd pre a care ken 
they commence at once to Brixton me we is od 
most | —y y iocalitis around ee si 


of Vernon jess sepiese with comfort.—Terms yh —-, and 1 
of the ‘am respectability. 


CIENTIFIC TRAINING SCHOOL, 
BOUSSeDow. HERTS.—This establishment, asa Sched a ot Science, 
is complete pe J department, and to those destined for the 
colleges, for fl the colonies, for ony and manufacturing, it will be 1 found 
to combine every essential. The —ie> fe sention comm ences on 
the — ery on which time it i mont advantageous to ge ea eg aan 
inning at that period.—For rticu! ication may be made 
Ay Head Master, at the Institution, personall; ly, or by letter, 


CIENTIFIC TRAIN ING SCHOOL, 

RTS. General and Scientific 

Education, and for the aaron of Students a reedea for the Civil and 
Military | Colleges, 

The course of nme 9 smbsnces the Classen, Mathematics, Modern 


and Oriental Lm, 
Botany, ra aah, i teal Ag euleure en the Farm 
actical Chemistry and 


Ps Levelling, Draining 
ory, and Taaone on rhe te beeke reeds, Management, and 
Dieses of Cal _— 


irst Term of eommences on the 50th Ju! b gals —Apence 
tion ‘or the admniesion of ui + to be addressed to the H 

Scientific bee iy School, Hoddesdon 

may be obtained, personally, or by letter. 


T34 EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY supply |e 


keepers and Fapliin ata small centage on the Im 
ion Price. The Gib. bags sound black Tea 
The 12]b. chests, oFiginally pac reid in China, at 42s, 
and even as low as 15s, the ¢ 
Offices, No. 9 Great St. Helen’ 's Churchyard, Bishopsgate Street, 


OLICITORS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Eighty per cent of the Profits given to 

the Assured, Apply to any respectable Soligitor, 4 at the Office, 7 Ghan- 
cery Lane, London, 


CHARLES JOHN GILL, Secretary. 














of the 
oddesdon, Heyes, of whom cam information 











PETER MORRISON, Resident Director, 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 18 KING WILLIAM STREET, MANSION HOUSE. 
‘TRUSTEES. 
Sir J. Duke, Ald., M.P., Chairman. B. Hawes, 
Benj. Barnard, Esq. Charles wa Baldi 
DIVISION OF nporire ‘At the first Septennial Meeting of thi 
Company, held on Ith “March last, a BONUS, aeanieae 33 oa: 
CENT ON TRE pX-Ly oo PREMIUMS PAID, was declared on Policies entitled 
to participate in Profits, 
or 80 per cat of the EwriR« Profits of the Company, will 
be appropriated to all Assurers entitled to share therein. 
Brey Steines © eierel Wy this Compeny to Assurers. 
Policies taken out for the whole term ay pone half of the anw 
Premiums thereon may remain unpaid for Five é 1‘ 
Parties Assu ssured with the Company are - ae ei EE of thi 
pany eye additional charge ; ~ the Premium required for the 
or West Indies, and other extra risks, is more than ly moderate. 
prayed! to be made to Assurers on Assignable Property or 
m the of most personal sureties. 
every int ation, be obfained b; - 
‘the Actuary. 





uty Chairman, 


Advances 
teem and 





Detaled Prospectuses, form: 
Plication atthe Oilice, of by letvee’ ectesnat to 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary, 


ATHS and WASH- HOUSES for’ the 


LABOURING CLASSES.—The Monk Esraptisiument, Goulston 
may 1, is open from 10 a.m, toe til Saturday, the 24th 
and the Public. Cards of ad. 


mon on totaal a the Committee Room. The Committee 
Td eamepliacconnctegy enable them to he 


as ~~ i Joun bMITH, Clerk, 








NITED KINGDOM Live ASSURANCE 


8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall _ don; 97 George-street, Edinburgh 
13'St. cy tandons — 


Directors. 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman, 
Hawnangt Dg Castano, Deputy-Chairman, 


Samuel Andersen, Esq. ED Maitland, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne =: illiam Railton, Esq. 
E, Lennox Boyd, a vives lent. gobs Ritchie, E 
Charles Downes, Esq. ¥.H, Thomson, Esq 
Charles Graham, Een. 
_—_ 
This Company. blished by Act of Parli affords the most 
perfect security ina large paid-ep Capitals and iw the great success 
which has attended it since its commencement in 1834, 


Its Annual Income being upwards of £84,000. 


In 1841 the er | added a Bonds of 22. per cent 
the sum assured to all Policies “OF the Participating C 
time they were effected, 


The Bonus added to Policies from March 1884 to the 3lst December, 
1840, iv as follows:— 


Sum Assured, 
£5000 6 Years 10 Months 
6 Years . 


5000; 
5000 . «64 Years . . 400 0 0 
6000—, - © 200 0 @ 


The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate a aoe 
only y Sahel « need be paid for the first Five Years, where the I 
ance is for Li 

Parties wishing to secure the boneht of the next division of profits in 
1848 should make immediate application. 





fF annum on 
8 from the 


Time Assured, Sum added to Policy, 
6831, 63. 84, 
600 0 


SALES BY AUCTION, 


Regent Street, Waterloo Place.—Elegant and Spacious Resi- 
dence, with splendid Fire-proof Galleries and Salons, suit- 
able for a Museum or Institution connected with Literature 
or the Fine Arts, and numerous useful Offices, Stabling, $c. 

ESSRS. RUSEWORTH and JARVIS are 
directed b; assignees of Mr, Alexander Rai Me bank: 
parinans tothe order Tae Court of heviews oily ¢ to SE ELL by 

LEASE of the important raat PROPEWEY siiate Le weirs he vale 

the late eminent architect, John Nash, for his own real. 


salons are rich in architectural 
embel planned with ail, to give effect to a soirée 
on a scale, literary and scientific reu ny where 
light, lofty, and with « noble ann pl. and grand 
staircase, are i laymen with sitting- 


tooms attached, bay me ane or re families, 

and th there are excellent and coaPanome, wii entrance > in Market 
Street. The whole in repair, fit for immediate occupation, held 
fur 48 years ( Say, ‘sai pee FX the tenant's option), at a very 


low rent.—Mai and printed culars obtained on the 
ty of Recheoets bid Jarvis, Sa w, Regent Street, and 
9 Change Alley, Cornhill. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 
HE. NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


COLOURS OPENED thelr THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION © = MONDAY 19th Aprit, - "Gallery, 55 PALL MALL, near 
St. James's Pal. . 4 6 
admi 1s. Ontal , 


JAMES ‘FAHEY, SECRETARY. 














LAST WEEK, 
OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Trafalgar 


a Square.«~The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 


Admission (from Eight o’Clock till Seven), One Shilling, 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Dep. Sec. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
Ms, GALLERY, with a Collection of Pictures by Ancient Maatars, 
the a aS sing oP tot a eon de m the Y eee Og “ 
Diitish Attisis, 1S OPEN DAILY, fiecn Ten vil Bins 
. Admission, ls; Catalogue, Te, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Uniform with Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. 
Preparing for publication, 
NU ENGLISH - GREEK LEXICON ; 
| the Greek Words used by ters of 
crab Aut — in Chronol al Order _— every 
= Be) the ees and gi the Declension or 
: ack Seve hen irregular; cad waking the Quantities of a! 
' By ©. D, YONGE, B.A. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


ANKE’S HISTORY of SERVIA, translated 
from the German, by Mrs. ALEXANDER KERR, will be published 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


EW FLUTE and nd PIANO MUSIC, 
FORDE.—*L’Anima dell’ 0; . 
‘0 Stradella,” 3 





con- 


jugation 
Toubtfal 











Set from Verdi's oy 
7 “ Linretto Musial.” A Series peta 
and National Airs, chiefl, Variations, 12 Books, each 1e.; aa 

other works for the Flute. 

P only by Messrs. opty 6 New Burlington Street, 
London; Published ¥ —e 
N.B, A Catalogue pe... and Piano Spiced postage 

and Harps for sale or Rudal and Roses’ 


; Pianos 
hire. Ditto, Messrs. Rudali Roses’ Flutes, 





Now thady, int 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Plates, Maps, Sc. 
ARRATIVE of the SURVEYING VOYAGE 


of H.M.8, FLY, under Co ny F, Fak weed, 
E.N., in Torres Straits, New G fuer 1 of the tern 
pment 


By J. BEETE JUKES, A. 
Author of “, 








Every waoreneasen will be Seied on plication to the Resid 





sod the Bea Boag the Model Establishment, the Committee Room, 


Die No, 8 Waterloo- + Pallsmall of, " 
No he orc! €, except +. as 344 . 


in Newfoundland.” 
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8 New Burlington Sireet, July 17, 1847. 
M®* BENTLEY’S LIST of NEW WORKS 
immediately forthcoming. 


1. ‘ 

ae to Her Majesty, 

In Ly fo | uniform with Miss Strickland's ‘ Lives 
ant Ragland,” price 10s, 6a. bound, 


Memoirs of the Private Life and| 


Opinions of Louisa, Queen of 


CONSORT OF FREDERICK WILLIAM THE THIRD. 
=» By Mrs, CHARLES RICHARDSON. 


m. 

Tn post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Facts and from Italy. 
DON JEREMY SAVONAROLA, 
Sf Benedictine Monk. 
Addressed during = ‘Two Last Winters to 
Being an Remensterts his re brervane. 
” Now ready. 

111. 

In 8 vols, post 8vo, 


Gisella. 
By the Author of ‘‘Seeond Love.” 
pBouheaty, 


In 8 vole. seu, wih Jlgsteations, 
Literary and Memorials 


uthor.of bE Bg y wy > England,” “' George 
“wgalwya and hie gh 


In 2 vols, 8vo, wih Portraits, 
Potente. Miatery of fhe Court and 
Unper THe Emrrtons ALEXANDER AND NICHOLAS. 
By J. H. SCHNITZLER. 


vi. 
in tee vel, Smaart bg oagy may ewe te Foagag 
The he Prose Writers of Smeries. 
With a Survey story, sere Prospects 
By R. W. GRISWOLD, Esq. 
vil. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo, 
. Mark’s Reef; or, the Crater. 
A Tate or tue Pactric. 


IMORE COOP: 
AuthorotThe Pilot" “ The Pathinder" “Ravenenest,”&e. 


vitt. 
In 8vo, 


Letters from the East Indies. 
ee a ioe 
OFFMEISTER, 
vayeicign AS ke Pl ltt Pressin 
Prom the German, by Mra. AUSTIN. 
*,° OO ee Weanne tetteet the Guile, ot 
the side of Prince Waldemar of 


Tee Oven 


$ or, the Modern 


By the Author of “Emilia » « Bather Darey,” 
. the Two Old Men's Falos,” Renee 


Now ready. 
x. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, 1. 1s. bound, 


Borage ant Ste of Irish Life, 


By the Author of “‘ The Hot-Water Cure.” 
me [Wow ready: 


Th 1 vol. 8vo, neatly bound and embellished, 


Standard Novels.” 
seer 


NEW WORKS. 


i. 

Dr. J: COULTER’S ADVEN- 
TURES on the bby red COAST of SOUTH AMERICA 
and the ALISORSI A. 2 vols. post Sve, 164. 168. 

> and vill be sure to excite 
the deepest the 
“ Goes far to prove the af ar, Harman Met je’s adventures in 


scenes. bs ~ pga no doubt at the veracity and 
authenticity of Dr. Coulter.”—B2aminer. 


“Mr. R.G. stietors TRAVELS 


Sow 0 ir ocd : ee: with a Journal of nearly Three’ 
im the Country. To which ate added, a 


Sketch ofthe the H of the Republic, and an Account of ‘its 
tte Hitory Gommeree, te. Post 8vo, Map, 10s. 64. 


The TRUE STORY of MY LIFE. 
By HANS CHRi ANDERSEN, Author of ‘“ The 
Shoes of Fortune,” ightingale,” “O, T.” “Only a 
Fiddler,” “The f »” &e. Translated by MARY 
HOWITT. Fep. 8 


Mr. J. G. FRANCIS’S NOTES 


from a bed hy in ITALY and SICILY during the 
Years 1844, 1845, .- 8vo, with Eight Tilastrations, l4s. 
Mr. Francis is le a good 


terprisi eller. 
Sit te beauties of nature, a knowledge A 


acquired by reflecting as wll 6 reding esas se n 
“The JOURNEY of LIFE. By 


CATHARINE SIN Author of “‘ Modern Society,” 
“Jane Bouverie,” Accomplishments,” &c. Fep. 
8vo, 5s. 


CHRISTIANITY: its i its perfect Atel: 


tation to the Mental, = baste Nature of Man 
ATHANASE the Rev. D. DA. 
VISON, M.A. an an Se 
the Protestant Chi —- written for the Englis 
Edition. Post 8vo. (1m the press. 
ute Rev. R, A. Re BARRETT’S 
DISPUTED and DOUBT- 
UL? ere nati OLD TESTAMENT. Vol. IL, 
Pal oes eontributions made for many years to the 
c ¥IIt. 
The Rey. Dr. A. HUME’S AC- 
COUNT of the ED TETIES and PRINTING 
CLUBS of the ah, 'GDOM. .. Post &vo, 8s. 6d. 
in the facts, and 


information. 
good ena ce to make the volume trustworthy and 
useful.”—Britannia, 

VIEW of the PROGRESS of PO- 
LITICAL ECONOMY in EUROPE since the Sixteenth 
Century. Outed i Mishapns Ferm 194, Le the Uni- 
versity of Term 1846, and Lent Term 
1847. By TRA D.C.L., F.R.S. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

x. 

Mr. C.1l4 EASTLAKE’S MATE- 
pe 
fever ofthe ‘om as ° antiquary.”—Art-Union. raee 


KEW GA ARDERS: or, a Popular 


He ep - of Kew. B as WIL- 


ii ee. qe ars. H., Sas. | , and 


Wood im 
graving: = le 


Mr. MCULLOCH’S DICTION- 


ARY of C . 
1847, ‘bound 
‘Seema 
ry , price 4e, 6d. 


es the. Hon. E, PLUNKETT on 


inf 
Post 8v0, 8s. 6d. 


XENOPHONT MEMORABILIA 


ies eee for Exa- 
wicks, Head” Master of 


Post 8vo, 8s 
““HLAWKER’S _IN- 
in all that relates 

es and Woodcuts, 21s. bg 





of the State < . 


AN 


12N 


binding 


3s. 6d. “tlayan One Powe 
Ditto, bound, 5s. Ih the Ghorusees’ in 
these W. orks dt each, 


= saree 
Novello’s vores now a (July 1st). 


DEL’S “ MESSIAH.” complete in 


each 64, 
Cloth Cases for 


Handet's “ Pate macenes te No, 1 pages for Sixpence, 
will be comprised in 12 44 


This work 


Handel's « By igiiere TE re DRUM” Ne 1, Sixteen pages for Sixpence, 


This work w' 


Handel’ one 
ice de as 2” complete, price 6s. 


royal Quarto Size es Size 
Haydn's “ ‘ CREATION,» 


adapted for Pianoforte Players, as 


there are only naif the wenad Dumber of Maven to tara ccen 


with 
sellers Bookusien,Newsrendor, and Periodical 


LLO’S EDITIONS. 





NCI 
errs 
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